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ABSTRACT 

This study investigates the development of bilingual 
education in California along with the impact of federal legislation 
and seeks to evolve a descriptive definition of term "bilingual 
education" in terms of programs for Mexican Americans in the state. 
Bilingual programs in the United States and typologies for bilingual 
prograuns are discussed for background information- The author 
considers 23 of the 26 bilingual programs in California on the basis 
of objectives, participants, curriculum, methods and materials, 
teachers and teacher training, and community involvement. In light of 
his findings, the author presents a classification of current 
programs and discusses implications for further investigations, A 
list of references is included along with the questionnaire used in 
the survey of current programs and the questions used in interviews 
with program directors, A list of state programs, their directors, 
and locations is provided. (VM) 
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Billnsual Education in California 

l3y ■ i 

! 

Tay Lesley 

Master of Arts in Teaching English as a Second Language 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1971 
Professor Clifford H. Prator, Chalrirjan 

This study attempts to deal with the current confusion, 
ever the expression "bilingual education" anc to construct 
a practical definition of the term based on an examination 
of bilingual programs In a limited geographical area. The ■ 
context chosen Is California, and the study focuses on both 
the historical and actual aspects of the question. The 

; 

historical, or dlchronlc aspect Involves an examination of 
the origins of bilingual education In California and the 
evolution In state policy of a trend favoring bilingual 
education. The actual, or synchronlC;j aspect concerns a 
study of current programs developed under the Bilingual 
Education Act and an attempt to classify these according, to 
certain well-defined types. ; 

i 

The study Is developed in the fcllov;lng steps: i 

1 ) an opening section (comprising Chapters I and II) ; 

i 

introduces the problem and provides the necessary back- 

( 

ground to the study; i 

7 
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2) Chapter III treats the historical development of 
I bilingual education in the state; 

i 3 ) Chapter IV compares current bilingual programs under 

i 

I 

; a variety of categories; i 

4) a final chapter is devoted to conclusions concerning i 

; j 

the study of earlier and current programs, as veil as to •; 

the discussion of-a typolcgy, ! 

! 
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II. Introduction j 

1,1. What Is Bilingual Education? 

■ Of all the problems that surround the study of bilin- 

gualism, few have been as vexing or persistent as those of 
definition. Such terms as "bilingual," "bilingualism," or 
"bilingual education" may at first glance appear fairly 
straightforward and easily interpreted, A "bilingual," one 
may think, is a person who knows two languages; "bilingual- 
ism" refers to the same capacity in an individual or a 
' - ! 
society; and "bilingual education" pertains to the use of 

two languages in an educational system. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, . however, the meaning of these words becomes extremely 
elusive. In order to be classified as bilingual, for exam- 
ple, must a person have approximately equal facility in both 

i ■ 

ilanguages, or is a minimal proficiency in the second lan- 
guage enough? Should a definition of bilingualism emphasize 
■the knowledge of a language (e.g, Haugen, 1956), or the 
.ability of a speaker to actually use the languages he knows 
(e.g, Weinreich, 1953)? And is it correct to label as 
"bilingual a country like Belgium, where two largely mono- 
lingual language groups (French and Flemish) exist side by 
side; or must one reserve the terra for a country such as 
Paraguay that contains "a high proportion of native bilingual 
(Spanish and Guarani) speakers? 

i The confusion becomes particularly acute over the 

definition of "bilingual education," The reason for this 
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Is that bilingual education has been used to refer to so ^ 
many different educational systems- at different times and 

' , ■ ■ I 

places that it has been tendered almost meaningless. Com- 
menting on the use of the expression ’’bilingual school” in 
various parts of the world, William F, Mackey says: 

Schools in the United Kingdom where half of the school- 
subjects are taught in English are bilingual schools. 
Schools in Canada in which all subjects are taught in 
English to French-Canadians are called bilingual schools. 
Schools in the Soviet Union in which all subjects except 
Russian are taught in English are bilingual schools, as 
are schools in which some of the subjects are taught in 
Georgian and the rest in Russian (1970, p, 64), 

Mackey concludes that there is little use in attempt- 
ing to define bilingual education, since no single defini- 
tion could adequately describe the multitude of situations 
involved. What is needed is rather a system of classifica- 
tion that would take all the types of bilingual education 
into account, (For a description of Mackey's typology of 
bilingual programs, see 11,2, pp, 20-22.) 

Within the United States itself, bilingual education 
has also been subject to a wide variety of interpretations. 
In the continuation of the above quotation, Mackey states: * 
’’Schools in the United States where English is taught as a 
second language are called bilingual schools, as are paro- 
chial schools and even week-end schools” ( Ibid . ) . We find 
that here, as in other countries, the expression "bilingual 
education" has sometimes been used to refer simply to the 
education of non-^Engllsh speaking or "bilingual” children, 
whether or not the curriculum or type of instruction is 

10 



iactually bilingual* A recent doctoral dissertation with 
the title Bilingue.! Education in Certain Southwest School 

I ‘ ■ ... - _ 

Districts * for example, discusses the educational status 
and problems of Spanish-speaking children who are following 
the normal English curricula in public schools of the South- 
west (Baca, 1956 ), A particular problem in this country has 
been the widespread misunderstanding over the differences 
between English as a Second Language and bilingual programs. 
Addressing himself to this point, Theodore Andersson re- 
marks: 

j Bilingual education has often been confused with the 
; teaching of English as a second language (ESL). , . . 

j Many a proponent of ESL still considers English the only 

i proper medium of instruction, whereas the. advocate of 
j bilingual echoollng considers that the mother tongue is 
j the best initial medium of Instruction, to be combined 
; with the learning of English as a second language (1969, 
j P. 37). 

! ‘ 

I Lately, however, there appears to be a growing consen- 

i ■ ■ . ' * 

|sus over what "bilingual education" really means , or at 

} - . . ■ 

i ■ . ■ . 

ileast, what it should mean. ' The current feeling seems to 
ibe that bilingual education must provide for the use of 
;two languages in teaching the regular subject-matter of the 
curriculum. In the words of Saville and Trolke, "Bilingual 
education is not just ‘education for bilinguals, ' nor is it 
merely an English as a Second Language program, although 
ESL is a necessary part. It is an educational program in 
which two . lans^3-8®s are mediums of Instruction" (1970, p, 

2), Somewhat more specifically. Miles V. Zintz describes 
the bilingual school as follows: 



! A bilingual school is one in which instruction during 
the school day is afforded in more than one language. 
This means that content sub.^ects will be taught in both 
j languages, /For examplej_7 one might study his mathe- 
I matics in English and his history lesson in. Spanish in 
a Spanish- English bilingual school (1970, p. 41), 

I Other authors, while affirming that bilingual educatic 

■entails the use of two languages in the curriculum, stress 

. ;the educational development of the non-English speaking 

;chlld in his native tongue. According to Armando Rodriguez 

'"Bilingual education means the opportunity to teach the 

ichlld educational concepts in all phases of the curriculum 

. |ln his mother tongue while he is learning English" (1969, 

ip, 4), In any case, the current Interpretation of blllngua 

ieducatlon clearly excludes strictly ESL programs as well as 

!all regular foreign language teaching in our elementary anc 

t ■ 

'high schools. Perhaps the most concise description of 
i ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

jbillngual education to be found in the recent literature is 

i ■ ■ * ■ 

iOffered by A, Bruce Gaarder: "A bilingual school is a 

jSchool which uses, concurrently, two languages as mediums c 

i 

iinstructlon in any portion of the curriculum except the lar 

! ' ■ ' ■ * ■: 

iguages themselves" '( 1 967, p, 110), 

I The adoption of the Bilingual Education Act of 1967 

:(ESEA Title VII) affected the discussion over bilingual edi: 

i . • 

;cation in two ways. First, it was clear that passage of tl 

< ■ . ■ ‘ 

■act would not have been possible without a dramatic shift 

i • • ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

iln public opinion in favor of the concept of bilingual edu- 
jCatlon, In Bilingual Schooling in the United States , 
Andersson and Boyer state: "Twelve years ago there was no- 
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!vhere In the country any perceptible interest in organizing 
ibilingual programs.in public schools" (1970, p. 20)* Now 

I 

jthat a nationwide program to promote bilingual projects has 
‘been written into law, . it becomes important to ask: What 

t ' 

! • 

caused this remarkable shift in public attitude, and what 

events led up to the adoption of the BEA? On the other 
hand, while the BEA lent support to the Interpretation of 
bilingual education as "instruction in two languages," 

i ■ ■ • • 

passage of the Act did not end the debate over the issue of 
i ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

^definition. As defined by the Act, bilingual education is 

t • 

i"the use of two languages, one of which is English, as med- 

I 

iiums of instruction," This definition is so broad, however, 

j ■ ■ . . • 

jthat schools having only one subject-matter course in any 

I 

! ’ ’ ' 

ilahguage other than English would qualify for funding. 

I 

Therefore, in order to determine more precisely the meaning 

! 

‘of bilingual education under the BEA, it is necessary, to 
.examine the types of programs actually established under the 

.Act, . i 

i . : ' . • . i 

i ■ ■ - * ■ ! 

i ‘ • . . : ^ 

I • ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ I 

i ' • 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■' 1 

I • . ■ 

I . ■ ' ■ • . 

I . ^ ■ ; 

i ■ ■ ■ ’ 

■ ■ ' I 
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I 1.2, Purpose and Limitations of the Study 
■ ■ The overall purpose of this study is to Investigate 
the development of bilingual education in a limited American 

1 

context — in this case the state of Calif ornla--ln order to 
evolve a descriptive definition of the term "bilingual edu- 

I , * 

cation," Beyond the following section, which attempts to 
provide a background for the local situation by a descrip- 
tion of the development of bilingual programs in the U.S,,' 
and a discussion of typologies of bilingual education, the 
^study deals with two main aspects. Since an understanding 
of what bilingual education "means" in the present Califor- 
nia context is impossible without a look at the historical 

! 

'background, the first aspect examines the origins of bllln- 

> i ■ ■ - . 

i*. 

gual education in the state and its development up to the 

'passage of the Bilingual Education Act, The second aspect, 

1 ^ 
i - • - ’ ■ 

a study of current Title VII programs, undertakes to survey 
ithe present extent and significance of bilingual education 

In California. This aspect Involves a comparative study of 

! 

jthese programs and an attempt to classify them into several 
broad types, 

. j ■ ' . .. ' 

1 While the second aspect concentrates on a study of 

jcurrent programs, the purpose is description, not evaluation. 
No attempt is made in this paper to assess the success or 
failure of certain programs with respect to pupil perform- 
ance, acceptance by the community, or the like* , 

■■ '■ — ; 

Er|c 6 

... ... 



‘ 1,3. Research Procedure | 

The background information used in this study vas 
drawn from a variety of sources, particularly from the files 
of ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center), while 
the historical treatment of bilingual education in Califor- 



nia is based largely upon an analysis of bulletins, mono- 
graphs, and other publications of the California State 
Department of Education. 

I 

For the study of Title VII programs, the technique used 
was a combination of survey by questionnaire and in-depth 

1 I 

interviewing. The questionnaire (see Appendix B) was de- 
signed to reveal basic information about the organization 
of Title VII programs, and contained questions under the 
following headings: 1) Participants; 2) Objectives; 3) 

Curriculum and Materials; 4) Teacher Training; and 5) Com- 



I 

munity Involvement. Beginning the first’’, week of March, 

1970, the questionnaires were mailed along with a cover let- 
ter (see Appendix A) to the directors of each of the twenty- 
six Title VII programs in California. A total of twenty 
questionnaires were completed and returned. As it happened, 
two programs that returned questionnaires had received fund- 
ing as planning rather than operational programs. One of 
these (Santa Paula) was excluded from the study because of 



lack of information on the questionnaire. The other (Santa 
Barbara) was included in spite of its designation as a 
planning program, because teaching operations had begun 
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'after the first of the year and sufficient data was avail- 
able to warrant its inclusion among the active programs, 

I 

This meant that Information from the questionnaire was 

available for nineteen out of the twenty-six programs, • 

I 

With the purpose of supplementing the information pro- 
vided by the questionnaire, data was obtained from an exam- 
ination of bilingual project proposals, and a series of 
visits was made to the sites of twenty bilingual programs. 
During the visits to project sites, recorded interviews 
were conducted with project directors, teachers, or other 

involved persons (for a list of Interview questions; and 

* - 

a description of persons interviewed, locations of inter- 
views, and dates, see Appendixes C and D), Since several 
programs were visited which did not return the questionnaire; 
information for the study became available from a total of 
^twenty-three programs. j 
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ill. Background of the Study i 

i 

11,1, Bilingual Programs In the U,S. i 

I • i 

' In. preparation for a study of bilingual education In 

I , ■ 

California, It seems advisable to take a closer look at the 
evolution of bilingual programs In the United States as a 
whole. The United States has never been officially declared 
a bilingual or multilingual nation. as have, for example, 
Canada, Switzerland, or the Union of South Africa., On the 
other hand, this country has always harbored a large minor- 

! 

!lty of non-English speaking citizens whose presence has 
ipresented a continual challenge to the educational system, 
ilf one is to believe the popular ”meltlng-pot'' theory, all 
■non-English speakers are being assimilated to the predoml^n- 
;nant language and culture of the society, chiefly by means 
!of the free, English-speaking public school. Following the 
I Interpretation of William A, Stewart, one might describe 
the traditional policy of this country toward bilingualism 
las "the eventual elimination, by education and decree, of 
all but one language which remains to serve both official 
and general purposes" (Andersson and Boyer, 1970, v, 1, p. 
■^ 1 ). 

i ‘ ■ 

However, the historical facts do not fully justify 

;thls view. During most of our history, one finds the exls- 

i . ’ ■ . ■ . 

;tence of numerous schools which made extensive use of the 
native language as well as English In order to further the 
education of non- English speaking pupils,- According to 

i • . 



'Andereson and Boyer, the history of puhllc bilingual school- 

I ’ ■ i 

'Ing in the United States can be divided into tvo parts: 

i V • " ! 

’pre-Vorld War I and post-1963. In the first period of ! 

bilingual schooling, German- English schools flourished 
throughout the country. Between 1880 and 1917, for example, 
iGerraan was used as a medium of instruction in schools in 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Baltimore, and New Ulm, Minne- 
sota, Besides German, only French in Louisiana and Bl^anlsh 
,ln New Mexico were used as teaching mediums in public 
' schools; but Norvreglan, Czech, Dutch and other immigrant 
•languages were occasionally taught as subjects ( Ibid . . p, 
'17), In addition to bilingual programs in public Instltu- 
itlons of learning, numerous private (mainly parochial) 
schools were founded in the same period. Among these were 
many bilingual parochial schools established around the 
;turn of the century to serve Poles, Lithuanians, Italians, 
'and other Catholics from Eastern and Southern Europe in 
ithelr native languages, (For an account of the afternoon 
and week-end schools of thes-e groups, see Chapter 5 in 
|Flshman, 1966.) 

I ^ ... 

The anti -German feeling of the First World War put an 

i ■ ■ ' . - 

;end to the learning of German and other languages in our 
public elementary schools, and it was only very recently 
that bilingual programs were once more being established on 
a significant scale. The second period of bilingual school- 
ing can be said to begin in 1963 vith the founding of the 

■I8 



Ibillngual program of the Coral Wav i 4 

^ School in Miami, This 

.program was adopted In an effort to . ^ 

cMMren of On.an refuge w. V 

:-amt area at t.e.rate of 1’'^ 

^ oe 3,000 a month, with an 

■and s ”"i »onolingual English 

^ Spanish speakers, school officials decided to initiate 

a completely bilingual program m .n a 

program In grades one, two, and 

, three, with plans to add a higher grade ea h 

e.iiez grace each year A-r+^av* 

i" Parlod Of initiation Into the second ' 

,«as given In both i ' language, Instruotlon 

. anguages on an approximately equal basis 

iln srades one through three all suh, i 

•vernacular f v ' ^^hJacts were taught In the 

vernacular for about half the 

Lea . J-i ^ne day, and reinforced in the 

|Second language during the second half m . 

•'fWja 4 + * Shades four and 

five It was found that pupils oould i 

•through the Plla oould learn subjeot matter 

: second language without the benefit of re- 

, teaching in the mother tongue A v 

Wh-^ th = Cuban teachers 

i^augho the Spanish part nr +v,ea 

•a„ While native 

e cane were responsblle for the English 
bf tviea £^6liBh component. Most 

c asses were segregated, but children from both Ian 

^age haohgrounds mingled freely during such aotlvltl s ^ 
Physical education art m„=V ivities as 

I _ If music, and supervised nlav fins 

Jt:r ■" "• - .» 

tv, the better known Is 

the program of the tlm +=s e '^nown is 

- Consolidated School Elstrlot near 
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•Laredo, The United Consolidated program was Initially 

■launched in the first three grades- at Nye School, and then 
t ■ ' i 

; extended to the other two elementary schools in the dis- 

Itrict, In the first grades, children are mixed in the 

classroom without regard to language background or Intel- 

;llgence quotients and spend half their time in English- 

speaking and half their time in Spanish- speaking activities. 

All subjects are taught in both English and Spanish by 

skilled bilingual teachers who randomly interchange Ian- 

I • ' 

:guages throughout the day and in each class period. In the 
ihlgher grades certain subjects are taught in Spanish or in 
English, depending on the special abilities of the teacher, 
and the Spanish language is continued as a subject for one 
;class period a day. Originally dubbed a ’'blllteracy" pro- 
■gram, the teaching stresses the . development of all language 
'Skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) in both 
jSpanlsh and English. Most of the Spanish materials used in 
|the program are from Mexico (Andersson and Boyer, 1970, v, 

:l , pp, 18-19; Carter, 1970, pp, 192-198; Gaarder, 1966, pp, 

il0-11), 

i • ■ • 

In the same year as the . founding of the United Cemaol- 

i - ■ ‘ . 

jldated Program, the Language Research Project was begun in 
■the San Antonio Independent School District, This program, 
directed by Thomas A, Horn of the University of Texas and 
developed under the auspices of Elizabeth Ott of the South- 

! 

west Regional Laboratories, differs from the United Consol- 



jidated and Dade County programs in its relatively limited ' 

I emphasis on the use of Spanish. Originally designed as an 

! ' ' 

lexperiment to teach reading readiness in English to Mexican- 

I American youngsters of disadvantaged backgrounds, the Pro- 
ject was expanded to include a Spanish component and in 
1967 was designated as ‘'bilingual.” Subjects taught bilin- 
gually now Include language arts, science, and social stu- 

j . ■ ■ i 

Idles. The Spanish component is taught by native speakers — 

’either the regular classroom teacher or another who ex- 
i ■ ’ . i 

changes with the teacher (Carter, 1970, pp. 189-192; Anders- 

i 

I 'I 

'son and Boyer, 1970, ■v, 1, p. 19). The limited nature of 

; the Spanish aspect of the curriculum — some eighty minutes 

|a day — suggests to Andersson and Boyer that "this program 
i' ■ • . ■ ■ ■ . i 

'is more concerned with the transfer than with maintenance 

i ■ • • 

I of Spanish as such. Spanish is used essentially to build 

I the self-concept of children and to facilitate their learn- 

i . ’ 

ling of English as the eventually exclusive medium of learn- 

jing" ( Ibid ., p. 19). I 

I The next few years witnessed the growth of bilingual 

i ^‘ ! 

i programs all over the country. Most were programs in ; 

: Spanish- English bilingual education. Bilingual programs 
I started in Pecos, New Mexico, and Edinburgh, Texas, in 

i 1965. In the next year similar programs were established 

1 . . ■ . 

: in the Harlandale Independent School District of San 

' i ■ ‘ . ^ ■ ! 

^Antonio; in Del Rio, Texas; Zapata, Texas; in Calexico, 

i . . . . 

California; Marysville, California; and Rough Rock, Arizona. 



i 



The following group of programs began in 1967: Las Cruces, 

;New Mexico; Hoboken, New Jersey; Corpus Cristl, Texas; Del 
Valle, Texas; and St. Croix, Virgin Islands ( Ibid . ) . The 
culmination of this activity came with the passage of the 
Bilingual Education Act of 196?. Under the provisions of 
the Act, seventy-five bilingual programs, some of them 
pre-existing and others newly developed, were funded for the 
1969-70 school year. (For a brief description of these pro- 
grams, see Ibid . , pp. 256-290*) 

I How can one account for the remarkable rebirth of 

bilingual education in America after 1963? The phenomenon 
is not easily explained, but a number of factors appear to 
j have brought about this result. Certainly, by the begln- 
; ning of the second half of the twentieth century it had 
become clear that bilingualism was increasingly desirable 
for the nation, America's greatly expanded role in foreign 
jaffaris, involving diplomacy, trade, technical assistance, 

! education, health, and all other aspects of international 
i relations called for large numbers of bilingual-blcultural 
! citizens to represent us in the forums of the world. Unfor- 
: tunately. it appeared that the policies of acculturation 
and assimilation had proceeded so far as to threaten the 
very existence of our "natural" bllinguals--inimigrants and 
the descendants of immigrants who grow up speaking their 
; native languages. As a consequence people began to think 
more in terms of . preserving these natural language resources. 
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jby education or other means. Joshua Fishman sums up this 

i , . ■ ' ■ • 

I change in attitude as follows: | 

I After many generations of neglect and apathy, American 
! speakers of non-English languages have, of late, become 

■ objects of more positive attention than has commonly 

I been their lot in most American communities. They are 

■ now more frequently viewed as commanding a rare commod- 

i Ity, a skill which has suddenly become a valuable asset 
: -for the country (1966, p. 319 ). 

Another powerful influence contributing to the rise of 
’bilingual education was the growing recognition of the spe- 
cial educational needs of Spanish-speaking people in the 
Southwest. Since the conquest of the Southwest by English- 
speaking Americans in 1848, Spanlsh-speakers in the states 
'of Arizona, California, Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado 
ihad been subject to various kinds of discriminatory treat- 
ment. Lawrence B. Click asserts that: “many communities 

l/Tn the Southwes^. . . enforced the segregation of this 
igroup in schools and in housing, restricted their level of 

i • 

;employment, and prohibited their participation in public 
affairs such as service on juries and police forces" (1969, 

i 

p. 95). In the first two decades of this century, concern 
for the education of the Mexican-American was minimal. 
According to Thomas P. Carter, "Educators shared society's 
;view of the Mexican-American as an outsider, one who was 
never expected to participate fully in American life" (1970, 
p. 9). Mexican-Americans were held to innately inferior in 
intelligence, which in turn was thought to justify placing 
them in segregated schools. Since many Mexican-American 
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I children vere attached to families of roaming farm workers, 
rno attempt was made to develop long-range programs for 
; these children, and In some districts they were even dls- 

icouraged from attending school at all ( Ibid . , p, 68). 

I ■ , I 

However, by the 1950's one finds evidence of an 

: • i 

i 

Increasing public concern for the education of the Mexican- 
Amerlcan. Beginning' In this period, and especially in the 
years following World War II, numerous teachers' confer- ' 
ences and workshops were held to discuss the special educa- 
tional problems of Mexlcan-Amerlcan students. Typical of 
! ! 

such meetings was the First Regional Conference on the Edu- 
cation of the Spanish-Speaking People in the Southwest, 

t 

i 

'held in Austin, Texas, in 1946. The conference called 

! ■ ■ \ 

■attention to the poor;.- at tendance and low academic achleve- 
I ment of Mexlcan-Amerlcans, and asked for such changes as an 
lend to segregation, improved teacher training, the develop-^ 
I ment of better methods for teaching English, and Improve- 
; ment in school physical facilities. In the 1950's and 
|1960's the civil rights movement brought a heightened aware- 
Iness of the plight of the Mexlcan-Amerlcan and the tendency 
^ to vlev 7 his problems as characteristic of low socio-economic 
i status (Carter, 1970, pp. 12-1-3). An Important step toward 
■ the broadened recognition of the educe.tlonal deficiencies . 



; of this group came with an- analysis of the I960 census, 
i which showed that the Spanlsh-surnamed student in the five 
Southwestern states fell an average of 4.0 years in educa- 
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jtlonal attainment behind his Anglo counterpart in the age 
igroup of 14 years or older (Rodriguez, 1969i P. 8). Then 
;in 1966 , the National Education Association (NEA) issued 

I i 

. . ■ . ; 

!a booklet entitled The Invisible Minority which declared 

! ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

’that "the most acute educational problem in the Southwest is 

that which involves Mexican-American children” (p. 1), and 

1 . * . • \ ' ) 

went on to recommend bilingual education as a means to 

i 

■alleviating this problem. | 

The NEA pamphlet first dwells on the differences and 
■special problems of Mexican-American children. The alien- 
'ation of these children in tile school is traced to the ' 

i . ■ ; 

alienation of the Spanish-speaking within the larger soci- 
jety. Restricted by their poverty and clinging steadfastly 

i- 

I • ’ I 

jto their inherited language and culture, Spanish speakers 

I . ’ 

I ' • 

ihave become "outsiders” in their own land — an "invisible 
iminority.” Thus when the Spanish- speaking child comes to 

i ■ ■ ■ I 

school, he faces a new and threatening environment. The 

i ' i 

language of instruction is English, which the child may 

1 

have little or no acquaintance* with. The child’s difficulty 
'in acquiring English is complicated by the fact that he 
lacks many of the concepts and experiences familiar to most 
imiddle-class Anglo children (National Education Association, 
1966 , p, 8). The total immersion in English has other ef- 
:fects. Until recently, many school districts in the South- 
-west, especially those with high enrollments of Mexican- 
American children, forbade the speaking of Spanish either 
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jin the classroom or on the playground. The psychological 
I'harm done to the Span! sh- speaking child Is described as fol- 
;lows: "in telling him that he must not speak his native 

I • 

i language, we are saying to him by Implication that Spanish 
land the culture which It represents are of no worth. There- 

!for (It follows) he Is of no worth. The child develops an 

! 

'inferiority complex" (Ibid., p. 11). The result of these 

problems Is educational retardation and a high drop-out 

■rate among Mexlcan-Amerlcan children, as documented In the 

'figures of the Lindsay Report, Kerschel T, Manuel ' s Spanlsh- 

i Speaklnp; Children of the Southwest , and other sources. 

The NEA report then describes a number of experimental 

iproJects__ln bilingual educatloiji In order to point out some 

lof the more constructive approaches to the problems of 
■ ! • ! 
iSpanlsh-speaklng children. Based of Its observations of 

! • ■ i 

iblllngual programs In various parts of the Southwest, the : 

i . • I 

! report comes to the following conclusion: ! 

i ' ■ ! 

I The Laredo program and other similar programs that we 
I observed In our Survey — plus our own experiences and 
i Independent studies — have persuaded us beyond any doubt 
1 of the validity of bilingualism. ... It can be a 
I tool — Indeed the most Important tool--wlth which to edu- 
I cate and motivate the Mexlcan-Amerlcan child. It can be 
i the means by which he achieves an affirmative self— 

; concept — by which he comes to know who and what he Is, 

I takes pride In his heritage- and culture, and develops a 
sense of his own worth (Ibid., p. 17). i 

i . . ' ' 

I Finally, the report makes a weries of recommendations 

i for desirable programs for Mexlcan-Amerlcans. Some of the 
i ! 

I recommendations Include the following: 1) bilingual | 

i ( 'Spanish- English) instruction In the early years and contln- 






julng through high school; 2) teaching of English as' a sec- 
ond language; 3) emphasis on literary skills In Spanish; 

I 1 

'4) courses vhlch help the Mexlcan-Amerlcan children develop 

a pride In their culture and language; 5) use of bilingual 

1 ■ . . ^ 

teachers and teacher aides. Still, the report takes pains 

■to underline the fact that programs must differ according 
to the geographical location and the make-up of the stu- 
dents, For example. It Is noted that a program for I 

Spanish- speaking students In Colorado who have had little or 
no formal training In Spanish would have to differ radically 
I from a program provided for recent Immigrants from Spanish- 
speaking countries who have acquired a high level of liter- 

i 

;acy In their native language ( Ibid . , pp. 17-18, 26), j 

The NEA report was followed by a series of conferences 
;Bnd actions which recommended, bilingual education as the 
; appropriate path to Improve the educational status of 
Mexican-Amerlcans. As noted, most of the programs Initiated 

I • j 

In the second period of bilingual education were Spanlsh- 
Engllsh programs; and by far the largest percentage of these 
were aimed at Mexlcan-Amerlcan children In the Southwest. • 
i In 1967 Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas, author of 3,428, 
a bill designed to develop bilingual programs for Spanlsh- 
speakers, could argue that: "if It were not for the 

Mexlcan-Amerlcan problem, you would not have bilingual edu- 
cation, The fact that we have millions and millions of 
Mexicans makes that a national problem” (U.S. Senate, 1967, 

:p. 479 ). 
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j II.2. Typologies of Bilingual Programs j 

1 A brief glance at the development of bilingual educa- 

:tion in the U.S. since 1963 gives an indication of the var- 
iety of plans possible in a bilingual program. Bilingual 

■ i 
programs can differ greatly in objectives, pupil make-up, 

curricular structure, methodology, and many other respects. 

Recent literature on bilingual education gives recognition 

■ ‘ ! 

to the complexity of the subject. Within the last few 

years, several attempts have been made to simplify the sub- 

i ■ ' 

ject of bilingual education by classifying bilingual pro- 
grams into various types, according to differences in the 

I • . 

i . • } 

areas, just mentioned. ; 

i ■ ' . i 

Certainly the most comprehensive or inclusive of the 

i ’ ' t 

i typologies of bilingual programs is VTllllam F. Mackey’s 
' Typology of Bilingual Education , which was referred to ear- 
!ller in this paper. Because of the ambiguity of the term 
;“bilingual school,” Mackey felt that bilingual education 
could not be taken as an object for research. Ke therefore 

i 

attempted to construct a typology of bilingual programs that 
would take all possible combinations of factors into ac- 

i ■ 

count, one that would enable a person to "classify cases 
ranging from the unlllngual education of bilingual children 
;ln unlllngual communities to the bilingual education of uni- 
lingual children in bilingual communities" (1970, p. 65). 

;In order to be of use to researchers, a typology of bllln- 

i 

gual education would have to be based on certain objective 
’criteria. Mackey finds such criteria in the pattern of . 



I distribution of the languages in the home ,' in the curric- 
julum of the school, in the community, and in the status i 
;of the languages themselves, 

i . • , ' • 

' The most crucial aspect of the four dimensions in 

i ■ ' ! 

;Mackey's typology, and the one dealt with at greatest * 

! . . ,j 

i length, concerns the pattern of languages in the school 

i ' i 

, i 

icurrlculum, Mackey notes that a bilingual school may use 

i' - ■ i 

one, or two or more languages as mediums of instruction, 

'Single-medium (S) schools may be bilingual to the extent 

' i ' : 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ! 

;that they serve children whose native tongue differs from 

i . ; 

i • • ' 

ithat of the school, the area, or the nation. Schools that 

:employ more than one language- for instructional purposes 

! • • * 

;are called dual-medium (D) schools. In a dual-medium school, 

1 

1 • . ■ ■ • 

^languages may be given equal (E) or different (D) distrlbu- 

Itlons in the curriculum. As seen on a time scale, the pat- 
itern of development may be one of maintenance (mO of two or 

i * * 

■more languages, or of transfer (T) from one to the other, 
.The direction of change is categorized as acculturation (A) 
•if it is toward asBlmllatlon into a dominant culture, or 
ias Irredentlsm (I) if it moves tov/ard integration into a 
■resurgent one. Finally, the rate of transfer from one med- 
■lum to the other may be complete (C) or gradual (Cx), Var- 
lous combinations of factors produce ten possible types of 
bilingual curricula, ranging from SAT (Single-Medium Accul- 
itural Transfer), in which the school is completely accul- 
tural and; takes no account of the language of the home, to 
DEM (Dual-Medium Equal Maintenance), where the school enr- 



i ploys both languages equally in all areas of the currlcuium 

i 



i ( Ibld « t pp. 66-72). 



! Although Mackey's system of classification offers the 

I . 

Imost comprehensive treatment of the typologies, many of his 

i ■ ■ ' .1 ^ 

programs are not bilingual In the sense of Involving "In- 
struction In two languages.” Most typologies of bilingual 
education are based on narrower considerations, such as the 
objectives of the program, or student or scheduling charac- 
teristics. An example of a typology based largely on the 
characteristics of the student population Is that proposed 
[in Joseph Michel's "Tentative Guidelines for a Bilingual 
, Curriculum" (1967, PP. 13, 16). • Michel's typology consists 
;of three basic models, each of which reflects the dlffer- 
jences In the language background of the students. The first 
iPlan Is that of the United Consolidated Schools In Laredo, 
i where few If any of the children are completely monolingual 
:ln Spanish or English. This program mixes English- and 
Spanish- speaking children In' the same class under the direc- 
tion of a bilingual teacher who conducts activities In both 
.languages. In areas in which the children enter the school 
•as monolinguals or very nearly, a second type of bilingual 
program becomes appropriate. This kind of program Is siml- 
^ lar to that of the bilingual school at Miami, where children 
are segregated in the first years of school and then brought 
together once they have attained sufficient capability In 
the second language. A third type of program Is designed 
i for schools In which all or nearly all of the students are 
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i Spanish- speakers. Here one might begin by teaching mostly 

jin Spanish, and then gradually increase the proportion of 

English as the language of instruction, | 

! . ■ i 

In "Organization of the Bilingual School" (1967), A, 

i ! ■ 

Bruce Gaarder offers a typology which, while recognizing 
the importance of student background, gives greater stress 
to scheduling factors as a basis for classifying bilingual 
^programs. In Gaarder' s words, "the most important factors 
entering into the structure of bilingual schools are the 
time:. allowed for each of - the languages, the treatment and 

I • • ' , I 

'use of each language and whether the language which is 

added to the previously existing system is the mother tongue 

ior not.,(p, 112). Gaarder sees .two basic types of bilingual 
i ■ . ' • ■ , , : • 

Iprograins: 1) those which give equal time and treatment to 

I . 

ithe languages in the curriculum; and 2) those which give un- 
lequal time and treatment. The first type employs both lan- 
iguages as teaching mediums throughout the curriculum, and 

j ■ . ■ . • 

its exemplified by the Coral Way School at Miami, The second 

I 

!type of bilingual program, where one language is kept JLn a 
subordinate position, is much more common in schools 
;throughout the world. Unequal time and treatment programs 
:in the United States include those which use the home lan- 
guage of non-English speaking pupiUs to teach courses such 
as Spanish arts or literature for one class period a day. 
Either type of~program may also be classified as one-way or 
two-way. Two-way schools., unlike one-w'ay schools, include . 
children . from both language bar-vgrounds ( Ibid . , pp, 111-117). 



I Another typology which bases its classification large- 

! i 

jly on the consideration of. organizational factors In the 

I ’ ■ • i 

i curriculum Is that presented by Horatio Ullbarrl In Bllln- ■ 
gual Education; A Handbook for Educators (1970), Ullbarrl 

distinguishes .three general types of programs. The first ! 

i 

type Is one which Initiates Instruction In the vernacular 
and then gradually shifts over to. English as the medium of ■ 

I 

Instruction. In this. type of program, which alms at the | 

acculturation of minority children, the vernacular Is phased 

'out of the program as soon as the child Is able to use Eng- 
' ■ ■: . i 

;llsh. A second type of program Is that which maintains ; 

I • . • } 

: Instruction In both languages throughout the duration of 

■. I 

the curriculum. Such a program may use both languages as 
mediums of Instruction In any or all subject areas. This 
kind of program typically emphasizes language development : 
■In botk the native and second" language, and both materials 

! ■ . - ■ f 

;and teaching techniques are bilingual, Th'e third type of 
program Is the blllngual-blcultural program. The bilingual- 

i ■ ■ j 

.blcultural program stresses not only development In two | 

! . i 

^languages, but the learning of two cultural systems; and 

I 

:cultural materials make up an integral part of the currlc- 

■ ‘ 1 

;UlUm. .j 

A further kind of typology Is that which Is based on ' 
an assessment of the objectives of a program, whether they 
'are the stated objectives or those inherent In the approach, 
‘curricular structure, or methodology of a program, Joshua 
irishman discusses such a typology in Bilingual Education In 



! Socioilnpcuistic Perspective , a paper delivered at the 1970 

i . . , i • 

! meeting of TESOL. Finding that bilingual programs often | 

! ■ ! 

•Ignore the language goals of the community In developing | 

i ’ ' . i 

i ■ . ! 

; their rationales, Fishman proposes a typology that "looks to 
;the kinds of soclollngulstlc development Implied lit the pro- 
gram objectives and suggests that various kinds of programs . 
assume and lead to particular societal functional conditions 
on the part of the languages taught" (p, 3)» j 

Fishman discusses four broad categories of bilingual 
'education programs based on various kinds of community and 

i . ■ . ■ i : 

! school objectives. They are: 1) transitional bilingualism; 

2) monollterate bilingualism; 3) partial bilingualism; and 

:4) full bilingualism. Transitional bilingualism Is typical 
\ ' : 
iof bilingual programs which use the non-English language in 

;the early years of school only so long as the child requires 

lit to "adjust to school" or to "master subject matter." 

:Buch programs do not aim at the development of speaking and 

writing skills In both languages, but rather state such 

» - , ' ' 

: goals as "increasing overall achievement of Spanish- speaking 
[Students by using both Spanish and English as media of In- 
struction in the primary grades" ( Ibid . . p, 4), In the 
category of "monollterate bilingualism" are programs which 
encourage the development of the child's oral ability In 
both languages, but do not attempt to Inculcate literacy 
skills in the native tongue. Such programs are midway be- 
■ tween those which aim at language shift and those which 
'encourage language maintenance. The third type of program, 



j^that of partial bilingualism, strives to develop literacy 

t ■ • . 

skills lb both languages, but restricts the use of the moth- 
ler tongue to a particular field or subject-matter. In this 
.kind of program, subjects taught In the mother tongue usu- 
ally Include social studies, literature, and other culture- 
related material. Finally, In programs which emphasize full 
bilingualism as their main objective, both languages are 
used In all areas of the curriculum. This type of program 
alms at maintenance and development of the non-English Ian- 

. I 

guage ( Ibid . . pp, 5-8), ! 

From this brief examination of the typologies of bilin- 
gual education. It Is possible to make two observations rel- 
evant to the purpose of this study. First, it Is clear that 
: since Mackey's system of classification Is too comprehen- 
sive to permit a broad categorization of bilingual programs, 
his typology cannot be adopted in toto , though' his termin- 
ology might be appropriate to describe certain aspects of 
the bilingual program. Secondly, the description of typol- 
ogies has shown the Interdependence of three crucial fac- 
tors In the bilingual program; objectives, participants-, 
and curriculum. For example., Michel's classification points 
,up the importance of student background in the organization 
of the bilingual program, and Fishman's typology shows how 
the soclollngulstlc objectives of a program are reflected In 
the curricular structure. Therefore, In setting up a typol- 
ogy of California bilingual programs, at least these three 
areas must -be taken Into consideration.' 
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III. The Development of Bilingual Education in California 
The Problem: Educating the Mexican- American 

The origins of bilingual education in California, as 
in other parts of the Southwest, can be traced to a growing 
awareness in recent years of the educational needs and prob- 
lems of the Mexican-American. 'Vniile California in many ways 
represents a unique political entity in the area — it is 
easily the richest, most populous, and probably education- 
ally the most progressive of the five Southwestern states — 
a recounting of its treatment of the Mexican-American makes 
a dismally familiar story. California v;as first colonized 
by Spanish- speaking people, though the number of early set- 
tlers was never large. During the first half of this centu- 
ry the size of the Spanish-speaking population was augmented 
by a continual flood of immigrants from Mexico. Many of 
these people v/ere from impoverished rural backgrounds and 
came to work as agricultural laborers on the rich farmlands 
of the central and southern valleys. Mexican immigrants 
soon became stereotyped as "poor, itinerant farmworkers." 
Speaking a different language and economically on the bottom 
rung of society, they frequently encountered the hostility 
and prejudice of their better-established "gringo" neighbors. 
Discrimination against Mexican-Americans in California towns 
was widespread and sometimes quite obvious, taking such 
forms as the refusal of service at restaurants, restrictions 
in housing and employment, and the barring of "non-whites" 
from public facilities such as parks and swimming pools 
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California state Department of Education hereafter CSDE7» 

1952 , p. 3; Cooke, 1948, pp. 418-419), 

Along vith discrimination in other aspects of social 

life -went segregation in the schools. A law enacted in 

1885' and amended in 1893 provided for the segregation of 

Indians and Oriental in California public schools. To many 

administrators this included "Mexicans." It 'was the custom 

in California that Mexlcan-Americans were segregated at 

least until they had acquired a basic grasp of English; and 

separate schools for "Mexicans" and "Americans" were common- 

in many localities ( Ibid . , p, 41 8), In the early years 

people did not view this segregation unfavorably. One can 

accept "W. Henry Cooke's statement that: 

It did not look like discrimination twenty-five years 
ago to furnish these people with a small school and a 
teacher or two. The building did not have to be much 
better than their homes. The teacher might have been 
just anybody who would go "down there"; no results were 
to be expected. Mexican people v?ere roving workers who 
were a charge upon any school district ( Ibid . ) . 

Segregation of Mexlcan-Americans was never absolute, 
for the larger schools districts soon abolished the practice^ 
and parents of Mexican descent with sufficient Influence 
could usually have an exception made for their children. 
Still, the practice continued to receive official sanction 
in many districts until 1948, when a federal court ruled in 
favor of five Mexlcan-Amerlcan fathers who sought to pre- 
vent the assignment of their children to separate schools 
in Orange County, (For a discussion of the case, see Ibid . , 
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pp. 417-419; or Phillips, 1949.) Even beyond that date de 
facto segregation remained widespread as a result of re- 
strictive housing practices. 

Although individua.ls in the schools system had no doubt 
long been aware of the educational problems of Mexican- . 
Americans in California, it was not until the early postwar 
period that state officials began to take full cognizance 
of the situation and to urge that special attention be giv- 
en to meeting the needs of these children. In 1952 the 
State Department of Education issued a handbook entitled 
Teacher *s Guide to the Education of Spanish-Speaking Chil - 
dren . The handbook takes due note of the economic and 
social deprivations of Mexican-Americans , . and of the cul- 
tural isolation of this group resulting from discrimination. 
■While the school cannot deal directly with such problems, 
it can and must act to ’’eliminate all inequalities that ex- 
ist bet'ween their educational opportunities and those pro- 
vided other children" (p, 9). Segregation of these children 
is discouraged, and the primary function of the school in 
their acculturation to the rest of society is affirmed: 

"The school plays a major role in the acculturation of 
Spanish- speaking children. As the school teaches a new 
^ language, it must also teach a new way of behaving" (p. 3). 
Essential to the child’s acculturation is his mastery of 
English, -and the handbook devotes considerable attention to 
the problems of teaching ESL. The teacher is advised to 
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"keep In mind that he is teaching a language that Is foreign 
to the children" (p. 38), and that he must employ special 
techniques and provide the children with constant practice 
if he expects them to learn English properly. 

As a result of natural Increase and a wave of Immigra- 
tion from Mexico In the 1950's, the necessity of providing 
for the educational needs of Mexlcan-Amerlcans became even 
more acute. It was estimated that the number of Spanish 
surnames In California Increased by in the decade from 

1950 to i 960 . The estimate on the I960 census shcv/ed that 
from 11,000 to 15,000 school-age youngsters were the off- 
spring of Mexican nationals v;ho had Immigrated to this coun- 
try within the previous four years (CSDE, 1964b, p. 20),. Ih 
1963 the California State Legislature took a limited step 
toward recognizing the language handicap of these childrens 
by allocating $50,000 for a two-year,’ pilot English program 
for fcrelgn-born miners In Imperial and San Diego Counties. 
In the eight school districts participating in the project, 
children received special English instruction for an extra 
half-hour or hour a day in small classes which usually met 
before or after regular school hours. The program was 
extended in 1965 to the whole state, and native as well as 
foreign-born children became eligible for the special 
instruction (CSDE, 1964a, pp, 32-33), 

In the same year as the founding of the ESL projects 
in Imperial and San Diego Counties came further evidence 



of the state's concern for its non-English speaking stu- 
dents. In 1963 the State Department of Education requested 
a grant from the federal government to develop guides for 
teaching English as a Second Language to elementary school 
pupils. As described In the proposal to the project, the 
guides would be aimed primarily at Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, although consideration would also be given to the 
needs of children frcm other language backgrounds. The 
guides vjould be designed to provide a "sequential series of 
lessons based on audlo-llngual principles of learning" (CSD^ 
1964b, p. 1 and would contain directions to aid teachers 
In presenting the lessons. The chief advantage of the 
guides was seen as follows: "Use of the guides would ena- 

ble teachers to give specific instruction In learning to 
understand and use English proficiently, and would thus 
Increase the capacity of the children to profit from In- 
struction In other subject matter areas" ( Ibid . ) . The en- 
tire project would be developed over a two-year period at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of four qualified linguists. V/hat eventually Issued 
from the project were the very successful and wldely-used 
H200 series of ESL materials. 

Simultaneous with these events, the Legislature took 
action to provide assistance to children of deprived cul- 
tural and socio-economic backgrounds by passing the McAteer, 
or Compensatory Education Act. A number of programs devel- 
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oped under the Act were designed specifically to Improve 
the educational opportunities of Mexlcan-Araerlcan children. 
These projects often differed In approach, scope, and objec- 
tives; but particular emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of the larp-uage arts and especially reading. One pro- 
gram In Los Angeles Involved the assignment of two extra 
teachers to a school to achieve one or more of the folloYflng 
purposes: 1) to lower the pupil-teacher ratio; 2) to teach 

English to Spanish-speaking students; 3) to teach remedial 
reading (CSDE, 1964b, p. 46), In some of the programs for 
Mexlcan-Araerlcans activities were conducted ir >5panlsh as 
well as In English. For example. In a project at the Ten- 
aya Junior High School In Merced pupils were tested on their 
ability to read, write, and speak Spanish; and then placed 
In homogeneous classes where they received instruction In 
Spanish language and culture for one period a day (CSDE, 
1965, P. 19). ■ 

The rising concern for the education of the Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan Is shown by the fact that In 1964 the State Depart- 
ment of Education held two weekend conferences to discuss 
the subject; one at G-arden Grove (Orange County) on Febru- 
ary 14“ 15; and one at Oxnard (Ventura County) on October 
16-17. At the conferences members attended speeches, panel 
discussions, and study sections which dealt v;lth different 
aspects of Mexican- American education. Topics discussed 
Include: the progress and special problems of Mexlcan- 

Amerlcans; the need for teachers to understand their cul- ' 
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tural differences; the importance of gaining the confidence 
of Mexlcan-Amerlcan parents; the characteristics of an 
effective ESL program; the in-service training of teachers 
for Mexlcan-Amerlcans , etc. Much of the discussion centered 
on the necessity for Improving the English capabilities of 
the students so that they could cope more effectively with 
the requirements of the regular curriculum. There was lit- 
tle talk, as yet, about the need for "bilingual education." 
But Julian Samora, one of the speakers at the Orange County 
Conference, may have been anticipating future developments 
In that direction when he posed the question: 

Can the curriculum be changed In such a way that It takes 
advantage of the cultural resources of this group — their 
language, their history, their cultural heritage— thus 
producing a bilingual child cognizant of his rich heri- 
(, who is not ashamed of who he is? (CSDE, 1964b, p. 
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III. 2. The Impact of Federal Legislation 
In the 1960’s California’s educational plans came more 
and more under the Influence of federal policies to enhance 
the rights of disadvantaged minority' children. In one area, 
the Supreme Court desegregation decisions of the previous 
decade (along with the rising militancy of the civil rights 
movement) spurred the state to take active steps to promote 
Integration In the public schools. In 1965 the California 
School Board Association stated that administrators should 
be encouraged to ’’analyze the extent of racial Imbalance In 
their district and take steps to ameliorate any Imbalances 
which are found to exist” (quoted In Carter, 1970, p. 73). 
Vhlle complying with pressures for Integration, California 
also felt the Increasing Impact of compensatory federal 
legislation In the area of education. The National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) of 1956. for example, authorized funds 
to provide supplementary counseling and guidance services 
for disadvantaged students, and to assist the training of 
teachers for these students. With the approval of Congress 
the Office of Economic Opportunity launched Project Head . 
Start, an undertaking which aimed at providing preschool 
programs for large numbers of disadvantaged minority chil- 
dren, However, the single most Important piece of compen- 
satory legislation enacted In this period was the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. Titles I, III, 
and V of the ESEA provided funding for a wide range of pro- 
grams undertaken on behalf of Mexlcan-Amerlcan children In 
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California, 

Title I of the ESEii authorizes grants to local educa- 
tional agencies serving areas with a high percentage of 
children from low-income families to improve and expand 
their educational programs. California received an alloca- 
tion of $77,975,73 in Title I funds for the 1965-66 school 
year. Remedial reading and English as a Second Language 
wer© important activities of Title I progr ms involving 
Mexican-Americans. in California. ESL classes were often 
experimental and used a variety of approaches, including 
English laboratories and bilingual teachers. In some dis- 
tricts Mexican-American children who could not speak English 
were given intensive instruction in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish, The assumption was that students v/ould improve in- 
English more rapidly if their facility in Spanish and pride 
in their native culture were enhanced (CSDE, 1967a, pp. 1- 
16). 'Through 1966 amendments to Title I, the education of 
children of migrant agricultural workers became a special 
focus of attention. Since most of the migrant children were 
Mexican-Americans with limited facility in English, language 
instruction was strongly emphasized. A special feature of 
the migrant programs was the use of Spanish-speaking teacher 
aides, who provided Individualized instruction for the chil- 
dren and helped to maintain direct contact with the parents 
(CDSE, 1968b, p. 18). 

Another Important source of funding for new programs 
for Mexican-Americans came under Title III of the ESEA. 
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Title III provides grants to local educational agencies to 
establish ’’innovative" and "exemplary" programs for disad- 
vantaged students. It was expected that projects would pro- 
vide services not previously available and develop methods, 
materials, and curricula that would serve as models for 
other programs. California received $5*996,364 in Title III 
funds for Fiscal Year 1966,, Among the programs aimed at 
Mexican-Americans were a demonstration-research center in 
Stockton to test out methods in teaching beginning reading 
to bilingual students, and a project in San Diego County to 
demonstrate exemplary methods and materials in teaching ESL 
(U.S. Office of Education, 1968, pp. 4-5). Also with the 
aid of Title III funds, a model bilingual program for 
Mexican-American students in grades 7, 8, and 9 was estab- 
lished in Calexico. The Calexico project represents a 
significant departure from most programs hitherto developed 
for Mexican-Americans, Until that time few programs had 
emphasized the teaching of Spanish, although earlier programs 
had used Spanish on a limited basis for purposes such as to 
raise the self-esteem of the students and to communicate 
with parents. The Calexico project, on the other hand, was 
one of the first in California to propose the teaching of 
major academic subjects In both English and Spanish, 

The Calexico program arose out of a very strongly felt 
need to provide special education for the local Mexican- 
American population, Calexico, California, with approxi- 
mately 9*400 Inhabitants, is located in the lush Imperial 



Valley adjacent to the Mexican border. The Calexico area 

is largely dependent on agriculture for its economy. With 

the termination of the bracero program, the area recently 

experienced a large Influx of Mexican . immigrants who came 

seeking employment as farm workers. Large numbers of 

Spanish-speaking children entered the school system as a 

result of this migration, and by 1966 Mexican-Americans 

comprised nearly 85?^ of the school population. In January 

of the same year the Calexico Union High School applied to 

the federal government for a planning grant to identify the 

general educational needs of persons in the area. It was 

found on the basis of teacher reports that a significant 

number of pupils were not making adequate progress due to 

their lack of facility in English. The education of older 

students was felt to be a special area of concern: 

These pupils /in Junior high and high school^, due to 
their chronological age, so close to the potential drop- 
out age, are in special need of Instruction in their 
native language of Spanish in academic areas. They will 
need to be kept in the mainstream of learning and the 
actual acquisition of knowledge while they are in the 
process of acquiring, mastery in the English language 
(Calexico linion High School, 1966, p, 57. 

In response to these needs, a bilingual education pro- 
gram in grades 7» 8» and 9 was planned to begin operation 
in the 1966-67 academic year. Although the project would 
serve mainly Mexican-Americans, Anglo students were also 
Included in the program since the ultimate goal was to "have 
all children of the Calexico School District become bilin- 
gual" ( ibid . . p, 4), English-speaking pupils in the program 
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would be given Instruction In Spanish as a foreign language, 
while Spanish-speaking pupils would be taught ESL. In order 
to promote self-concept and to develop literacy in the 
native language, Spanish speakers would also receive spe- 
cialized instruction in Spanish grammar, literature, and 
composition. Languages would be taught by native speakers 
proficient in the use of audio-lingual methods. It was 
proposed that subject areas such as' social studies and 
mathematics be taught bilingually in classes where learners 
were grouped according to proficiency in English and Span- 
ish. For the Spanish aspect of the program, the district 
would attempt to procure Spanish language materials whose 
content paralleled that found in state-adopted textbooks w 
Once a student acquired sufficient proficiency in English, 
he would be transferred to the regular English-language 
classes ( Ibid . . p. 5fi‘« ; Calexico Unified School District, 
1967, P. 4ff.). 

The enactment of Title V of the ESEA also had impor- 
tant consequences for the education of Mexican-Americans in 
California. Title V authorizes direct grants to state edu- 
cational agencies to help improve their "leadership re- 
sources," that is, their capacity to initiate educational 
change on a statewide scale. With funding from Title V, 
the State Department of Education established the Mexican- 
American Education Research Project in 1966. The primary 
objective of the' Project was to coordinate the efforts of 
interested agencies and individuals in an attempt to dis- 
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cover new ways of improving the education of Mexican- 
American children in California. As one of its primary 
activities, the Project undertook to evaluate the needs and 
present status of Mexican-American children in California 
public schools. From November 1966 to April 1967 it con- 
ducted a statewide survey by questionnaire. Among the find- 
ings, it was discovered that only a few of the districts 
where significant numbers of these children were enrolled 
offered any district-wide programs for Spanish- speaking 
children (Plakos, 196?, p. 11). The Project also developed 
two smaller research studies to assess the strengths and 

weaknesses of Mexican-American students in the communities 

! 

Of Wasco and San Ysidro. The studies confirmed earlier 
reports that Mexican-Araerl ce .rf fell progressively behind 
other students in perceptual motor development and academic 
achievement, Mexican-American students also suffered from 
a lov.’ered self-concept, apparently the result of the con- 
fl-icting demands of AngjD and Mexican cultures (CSDE, 1968c, 
pp. 23-29; Palomares, 1967, p. 28ff.). 

In its search for new methods of teaching Mexican- 
American children, the Project pioneered the development 
of a bilingual project in Marysville, an agricultural com- 
munity in Northern California. In the fall of 1966, a 
group of nineteen Spanish-speaking children ranging in age 
from 6 to 10 years were selected for rn experimental pro- 
gram at the Mary Covillaud School, ihe purpose of the 
project was to devise a curriculum that would serve the 
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special needs of these children and aid their transition to 
the normal school program. All subjects were taught by an 
experienced bilingual teacher with the assistance of a bi- 
lingual teacher aide who was a native of Mexico, Content 
areas in arithmetic, history, geography and science were 
adapted in Spanish, and the children learned to read syl- 
lables first, and then words in their native language. 
English V7as taught on an oral basis using the H200 materi- 
als developed at UCLA, with incidental learnings accruing 
from daily contact with English-speaking pupils on the 
playground, in physical education, music, art, and other 
school affairs. Music as a bilingual activity was espe- 
cially stressed: "Several times a week, other primary 

classes would drop in and Join the singing, sometimes in 
English and sometimes in Spanish as both groups exchanged 
songs and finger plays" (Thonis, 196?, p. 16). By the end 
of the academic term seven pupils who had made sufficient 
progress in English and in content matter via Spanish were 
recommended to Join the regular classes for the next school 
year. Favorable aspects of the program were seen in the - 
"increased confidence of the pupils, their improved particl 
pation in class, their expanded use of language, both Span- 
ish and English, and the approval of parents" ( Ibid . . • p. 
17). 

As indicated, early efforts to improve the education 
of Mexican-Araerlcans in California concentrated largely on 
the development of ESL, remedial reading, and other compen- 
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satory programs which used English as the medium of instruc- 
tion, Although a few of these programs may have called 
themselves "bilingual,” bilingual instructional programs 
such as those at Calexico and Marysville were in a distinct 
minority. In a speech before the Southwest Council of For- 
eign Language Teachers in 1967, Julia Gonsalves remarked; 

Ve find in California, as we find elsewhere in the nation, 
programs v;hlch are erroneously labeled ‘'bilingual,” If 
we accept the dictionary definition of "bilingual" as 
"containing, expressed in, or using, two languages," we 
find a relatively few number of districts offering com- 
plete bilingual programs (p, 62), 

Gonsalves mentions the existence of only two other bilingual 
programs besides the Calexico and Mai'ysville projects. 

These programs, located in Oakland- and San Jose, also in- 
volved the teaching of content areas such as reading, mathe- 
matics, or social studies in Spanish to Mexican-Americans 
who had been identified as deficient in English, By this 
time, however, a trend favoring bilingual education had 
become evident in state policy. 
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III. 3* The Trend Toward Bilingual Education ! 

As a result of tneir assessments of the problems of I- 

Mexican-Americans in California's public schools, the | 

Mexican American Education Research Project had soon come f 

to realize the ineffectiveness of traditional approaches > 

in teaching Spanish-speaking children. The success of the 
bilingual project in Marysville indicated that a possible 
solution might lie in the use of Spanish to teach content 
areas in the early years of school. The State Educational ! 

Code, however, remained an obstacle to the development of 
further bilingual programs, since it specified that "all 
schools" must be taught in the English language. In 1 967 j 

I 

the i'roject recommended to the State Legislative Committee ' I 

that the Cede be amended to permit instruction in two lan- 
guages (Flakos, 1967, pp. 13-14). In an his toric -move , the | 

Legislature followed suit by passing SB53, later known as 
the "Bilingual Bill." For the first time, the bill gives 
authorization to the governing board of '...any f school to deter- 
mine "when and under what circumstances instruction may be | 

j 

given bilingually" (Gonsalves, 1967, p. 62). 

The publication of the Prospectus for Eouitable Educa - ' 

■ ^ ■ ' ! 

tional Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking Children marks I 

another important event in the trend toward bilingual educa- 
tion in California. This document, issued by the Mexican 
American Education Research Project in 1967 , aims to show 

how schools can develop programs that deal more effectively 
with the . educational problems of Spanish-speaking pupils, 

I 

i' 

t 

I . 

I 

I 

i 
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The rationale for a bilingual - program for Mexloan-Amerloans 
le laid out as follows: "The high dropout rate of Mexloan- 

Amerloans and their low achievement scores In statewide 
testing suggest these pupils oannot suooeed If they are re- 
quired to use English exclusively In their early schooling" 
(OSDE, 1967b, p. 11 ). Accordingly, a plan Is proposed 

whereby both Spanish and English are used In the first 
three years of school. 

The a pspeotus discusses two main aspects of the bllln- 
sual program: 1 ) the persons Involved In the program: and 

S) the organisation of the program Itself. Persons Involved 
in the program Include pupils, teachers, teacher aides,, and 
parents. Vae pupils for who the Prospectus was developed 
are Identified as native speakers of Spanish from a low 
soolo-eoonomlo, urban environment. it is recognised that 
many of these students "have serious deficits In experience, 
concept development, and language which prevent their ooptog 
with the traditional school program" ( Ibid . . p. 3 ). The 
El 21 £®=tuis then describes the abilities and professional 
qualifications of teachers who would participate In a bilin- 
gual program. Among the special qualifications expected of 

teachers of Spanish-speaking children are: 1 ) fluency In 

togllsh and Spanish: 2) knowledge of the cultural background 
Of these students: 3) experience In Community action pro- 
jects: and 4 ) special training In workshops dealing with 
Mexloan-Amerloan children. Teacher aides are Identified as 
Persons from the community who- work under the authority of 
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the teacher; and the use of 3panlshr-speaklng aides is 
encouraged in order to give pupils "the extra personal 
attention they need, to Involve their parents in the pro^ 
gram, and to recruit responsible support from the commune 
ity" ( Ibid . , p. 5). To Insure more effective implementa- 
tion of the bilingual program, the Prospectus recommends 
that regular in-service training be provided for teachers 
and teacher aides. The Prospectus also touches on the need 
to involve parents, and suggests v;ays to bring them into 
the bilingual program ( Ibid . , p. 6). 

The Prospectus then lays out a plan for a type of pro- 
gram that might best serve the needs of the children iden- 
tified. Since these children come to school with a working 
knowledge of Spanish but often little or no command of Eng- 
lish, Spanish is especially emphasized at the beginning of 
the program to teach basic concepts and to enhance the self 
image of the children. The use of Spanish' then gives way 
to English in order to prepare the children for an all- 
English curriculum by the beginning of the fourth year. 

The following time distribution is suggested:- 



Level 


Language 


% of 


Time 


Kindergarten 


Spanish 


80 






English 


20 




First Grade 


Spanish 


60 






English 


40 




Second Grade 


Spanish 


. 30 






English 


70 








. (Ibid. , 


P, 11 ) 



According to the Prospectus , language Instruction 
should be audio-lingual in sequence, vith listening and 
speaking leading eventaully to reading and ■writing. There- 
fore, children should begin to read and write in their na- 
tive language, Spanish, After they have learned to under- 
stand and speak sufficient English they can be advanced to 
•reading and ■writing in English, perhaps by the end of the 
second year. The Prospectus recommends a number of activ- 
ities which could aid In the linguistic development of these 
children In either Spanish or English, and in conclusion 

5 

lists a set of materials helpful in implementing the sug- 
gested activities ( Ibid . , pp, 12-16, 19-30), 

On April 13» 1967, a group of educators met at Lbs 
Angeles for the first annual Nuevas Vistas Conference, a 
meeting on Mexlcan-Amerlcan education sponsored by the State 
Deps-rtment of Education. In a sense the conference repre- 
sented a culminating point in the discussion of the problem. 
Many of the needs of Mexlcan-Amerlcans had already been 
identified. In his address to the delegates. Max Rafferty, 
Chief Superintendent of Public Instruction, mentions a few 
of these: 

You know that you need, first of all, bilingual teachers 
who know the language and culture of the Spanish-speaking 
child and who can become the bridge for ■'".hem into a 
blcultural world. You know that you need many kinds of 
materials to break the learning gap in this period. You 
know that it is necessary 'to reach these parents even 
before you get the students, , , (CSDE, 1968d, p, 5), 

Tbe question remained: How best to deal with these and the 

other special needs of Spanish-speaking children? It seemed 



self-evident, by now that a change In the curriculum was 
called for: *’Attention was focussed on the curriculum 

Itself as a place where examination is needed for improving 
the education for Mexican-Americans" ( Ibid . . p, 24 ), 

In individual addresses and in workshops, conference 
members discussed the type of curriculum best suited for 
Spanish-speaking pupils. Such a curriculum must, first of 
all, consider the special language needs of these children. 
The V/orkshop on Curriculum Development advised that: ,"We 

should guard against throwing the child into a total English 
language experience. A gradual program starting with- audi- 
tory experiences and branching out from there v;ould be more 
effective" ( Ibid . ) . In order not to retard the child’s 
acquisition of content material, the V/orkshop report recom- 
mended that such material be taught in Spanish if bilingual 
personnel are available. In the opinion of other conference 

participants, a program for Mexican-Americans must also take 

/ 

the child's native culture into account because, according, 
to Herschel T. Manuel, 

knov.’ing the child's cultural background is an essential 
first step toward improving his educational opportunities. 
Armed with this knov/ledge he /the teacher/ can acquaint 
the children v;ith the world In which they live and its 
history as well as its present and future ( Ibid . . p. 4). 

An ideal program for Spanish-speaking children, therefore, 
would be at once bilingual and blcultural. The summary view 
of the conference is represented by the "Elllngual Resolu- 
tion," a statement of the conference in support of leglsla- 



tlon pending before Congress to promote the establishment 
of bilingual education programs ( Ibid . . p. 3^). 

Although a few bilingual programs had been developed 
under the provisions of the ESEA, a rising national trend 
in favor.-of bilingual education caused a demand for more 
specific legislation. The extent of this demand is shown 
by the fact that in 1967 some 30 bills in the area of bilin- 
gual education were introduced in Congress, In June, 1967, 
Congressional subcommittees conducted hearings on three 
bilingual bills: S,428, H.R,9640 and H,R, 10224, At the 

hearings California lawmakers, educators, and leaders of 
various Mexlcan-Amerlcan groups testified in favor of the 
various bills. Most of those testifying supported the idea 
of separate bilingual legislation. It was realized that: 

State and local authorities have not been able to provide 
bilingual programs for . non-English speaking children be- 
cause of the avalanche of other priorities they feel they 
must provide for, . State and local authorities' simply 
have not put an emphasis on bilingual programs and on 
solving the tragic problems of the ncn-Engllsh speaking 
child (from the statement' of Augustus F, Kawklns, Calif- 
ornia Representative in Congress, in; U,S, House of 

Representatives, 1967 , p, 96);' " 

Reasons for the failure to develop bilingual programs were 
also seen in the lack of trained bilingual teachers and of 
bilingual materials. The hope was expressed that new legis- 
lation In support ..of N'bl lingual education programs would pro- 
vide funds to help overcome these problems, (See thie state- 
ments of Arnold Rodriguez, Director of Community Relations, 
Los Angeles City Schools, in: U,S, Senate, 1967, p, 462; 

and of Dr. Irving Melbo, Dean of the University of Southern 



California, Los Angeles, in; U,^ House of Representatives, 

/' 

1967, P. 256. ) 

Much of the debate over the bills centered on vihether 
the benefits of bilingual education should be reserved pri- 
marily for Spanish speakers as the nation's largest linguis- 
tic minority, or be shared by other non-English speaking 
groups as "well. Certainly the concern for alleviating the 
plight of Mexican-Americans "was uppermost in the iT;lnds of 
California -witnesses. Speaking on behalf of S.428, a bill 
designed to develop programs exclusively for Spanish speak- 
ers, -Ricardo A. Callejo of the Spanish-Speaking Surnamed 
Political Association argued that "Spanish- English bilin- 
gual education be given priority based on the constitutional 
ptrecedents and cumulative problems of the Spanish-speaking" 
(U.S. Senate, I 967 , Po 453). Other witnesses cited figures 
indicating the low educational attainment and high drop-out 
rate of Mexican-Americans in California, and recommended 
bilingual education as a means to reversing this trend. 
California Senator George Murphy, a co-author of S.428, 
stated that "this measure. . . will mark a significant step 
in reversing the alarming drop-out rate among Mexican- 
Araerican school children" ( Ibid .., p. 422). In a similar 
vein, Ernest E. Debs, a Supervisor for Los Angeles County, 
expressed his conviction that the bill would "extend the 
proven benefits of Operation Headstart by teaching both in 
English and in Spanish. Thus, the language barrier will be 
eliminated, and Mexican-American youngsters will have an 
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equal opportunity in school” ( Ibid . . p. 432). 

Although most California witnesses seemed to agree on 
the advantages of bilingual education for Mexican-Americans, 
there was a considerable difference .of opinion on the ulti- 
mate purpose of the programs proposed in the legislation. 



To some, bilingual programs were simply a means to improving 
the academic achievement of non-English speaking students. 

In the words of George E. Brown, Representative in Congress 
from California, such programs were ’’designed t© facilitate 
learning by and for these students who find that they are 
better equipped to learn in another language" (U.S. Senate, 
1967 , p. 426). To others, the establishment of bilingual 
programs meant rather the opportunity to cultivate the non- 
English language resources of the nation. In his statement 
before the House hearings on bilingual education, California 
Senatoij Thomas A. Kuchel remarked: "So today we are here 

to recognize that the ability of millions of Americans to 
speak Spanish arid: other foreign languages is a national 
asset. Our educational policy must fully reflect this view" 



(U.S. House of Representatives, 1967, p. 423). On the other 
hand,; a number of witnesses expressed the viewpoint that 
the true -purpose of bilingual programs was to bring the non- 
English speaking children into the mainstream of American 
life. For these persons, the native language would not be 
taught as an end in itself, but as a bridge to the improved 
learning of English; ”To fully realize the letter and spir- 
it of this legislation, we must insist cnusing the secon- 
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dary language as a means to implement and facilitate the 
learning of English as our principal national tongue" (from 
the statement of Chet Eollfield, Representative in Congress 
from California, in: Ibid . , p. 313). These differing 

views on the purpose of bilingual education programs, while 
not necessarily conflicting, were to be reflected in the 
different types of programs later developed in California 
under the Bilingual Education Act. 

With the help of its California supporters, a measure 
to support bilingual education programs was finally adopted 
as Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Title VII, otherwise known as the Bilingual Education Act, 
provided funding for projects in bilingual and bicultural 
education in a wide variety of settings. According to the 
administrative guidelines of the Act, programs eligible for 
funding might emphasize such activities as courses in the 
native history and culture of the student; efforts to im- 
prove school-commimity relations; early childhood and adult 
education programs; bilingual education for part-time pupils, 
drop-outs or potential drop-outs; or bilingual courses con- 
ducted by trade, vocational, or technical schools. Besides 
authorizing money for the actual operation of programs. 

Title VII also provided support for supplementary services 
such as pre- and in-service training for teachers and the 
development and dissemination of materials (CSDE, 1968a, 
pp. 1-2). Funding was delayed until 1989, when a total of 
10 million dollars became available. \fith funds from this 
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appropriation, twenty-six bilingual programs began opera 
tion in California in the 1969-70 academic year. 
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I II. 4. Summary 

Bilingual education in California arose out of a 
series of largely uncoordinated efforts to improve the 
education of the Mexican-American which first resulted in 
the development of ESL, remedial reading, and other compen- 
satory education programs. In these earl37 programs Spanish 
wa.s occasionally used to achieve such purposes as to aid 
communication with the parents and to enhance the self- 
esteem of the children, but English reamined the chief med- 
ium of instruction. Eventually/, hov/ever, due in large part 
to the pioneering efforts of the Mexican American Education 
Research Project, a trend developed to establish programs 
which used both English and the native language to teach 
subjects in major curricular areas. 

Nevertheless, there remained a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about the concept and purpose of ‘'bilingual educa- 
tion.” Programs in California v/hich did not use two lan=- 
guages in teaching subject-matter v/ere apparently still 
being called “bilingual,” Because of contrasting views 
concerning the needs of Mexican-Americans in different' lo- 
calities, and as a result of differences in the age levels 
and language background of students selected for bilingual 
programs, early projects in bilingual education were often 
quite dissimilar. Thus, in comparing the Marysville and 
Calexico projects — the first two really bilingual programs 
in the state — one finds little in common beyond a general 
desire to help the Mexican-American and the use of Spanish' 
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and English tc teach subject-matter in the curriculum. The 
continued confusion over the Import of bilingual education 
is- also reflected In the fact that although California law- 
makers seemed to approve the Idea of bilingual education for 
Mexlcan-Amerlcans , they appeared to differ substantially 
over the ultimate purpose of bilingual programs. 
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Title VII Programs in California 
IV. 1 . Objectives 

The first task in the investigation of Title VII pro- 
grams in California was to make a comparative study of 
objectives. This proved to be no easy undertaking. First 
of all, there was the problem of which objectives to consid- 
er. Chester A. Christian, writing in the Reports of the 
Third Annual Conference of the Southwest Council of Foreign 
Language Teachers (1966, pp. 71-72), enumerates a total of 
fifteen possible objectives for a bilingual program, and his 
list is far from exhaustive. Similarly, project proposals 
for Title VII programs provide, with no mention of priority, 
long lists of objectives of various types. As described in 
these proposals, objectives of bilingual programs may em- 
brace goals for the community as well as for the children 
in the program; they may be long-term or short-term; they 
may or may not be stated in behavioral te-rms, etc. On the 
other hand, it seems clear that not all these objectives are 
useful in distinguishing various types of programs, nor are 
they rated as equally important by the programs themselves.’ 
In this paper only the long-range goals that are applicable 
to the students themselves with be dealt with, since these 

seem the most likely to reveal the "thrust" of a particular 
program. - ' 

To determine which objectives are most preferred by 
Title VII programs in California, e. ranking scheme was 
e™Pl.oye<5 in the questionnaire,._ .. Respondehts were asked, to ' 
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rank a list of objectives compiled from those most 'fre- 
quently mentioned in project proposals and other relevant 
literature. Because of the difference in focus, objectives 
for non-English speakers (X-speakers) were separated from 
objectives for English- speakers (E-speakers). The five 
objectives selected for the former centered on the more 
practical immediate needs of minority students growing up 
in the American environment, such as development in English, 
academic achievement through use of the mother tongue, 
improvement of self-image, and adjustment to the dominant 
society. The three objectives for E-speakers, on the other 
hand, stressed the more academic values of learning a sec- 
ond language and culture. In addition to the objectives 
; listed, blank spaces were provided to allow respondents to 
supply their own objectives, if desired, " 

Of the 23 programs which made data available for this 
study, 16 supplied rankings that could be subjected to. Sta- 
tistical analysis, (For the statistical formulas used in 
this section, see Siegel-. 1956.) The rankings of objectives 
by the 16 programs for both X- and E-speaking students are 
presented in Table 1. .The first thing of note concerns the 
general lack of agreement over the priority of objectives. 
"With the exceptions of Objectives.il and V for X-speakers, 
objectives are ranked in all positions at least once. The 
extent of agreement as measured by Kendall’s coefficient of 
concordance was determined for X-speakers at .25, and for 
E-speakers as ,21. This corresponds to an average between- 



TABLE 1 : OBJECTIVES 



A. Objectives for X-speakers 

1= To enable the students to gain a functional mastery of 
English. 

11= To improve the academic achievement of the students by using 
^he mother tongue to further concept development. 

III= To promote the students* feeling of dignity and self-worth 
by emphasizing the value of the native culture. 

IV= To enable the students to develop a bilingual, bicultural 
world view. 

V= To help the students achieve maximum success in adapting to 
the dominant society. 

B. Objectives for E-speakers 

1= To enable the students to gain a mastery of the second lan- 
guage without detriment to their learning in English. 

11= To cultivate in the students an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the second culture. 

III= To develop in the students an impartial attitude toward 
their own an d the sec on d cul t ur e an d 1 ang uag e . 



PROGRAM 






RANKING 


OF OBJECTIVES 






I 


X-speakers 
II III IV 


V 


E 

I 


-speakers 
II III 


1. Chula Vista 


3 


2 


1 


4 


5 


3 


2 


1 


2. Compton 


2 


1 


5 


4 


5 


— 


— 




3. El Monte 


5 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4. Fresno County 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3 


2 


1 


S. Hawaiian Gardens 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


3 


1 


2 


6. Healdsburg 


3 


2 


4 


1 


5 


1 


2 


3 


7. La Puente 


4 


1 


2 


5 


3 


3 ■ 


1 


2 


8. Los Nietos 


5 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


9. Redwood City 


3 


4 


2 


1 


5 


2 


3 


1 


10. Sacramento 


5 


2 


1 


3 


4 


2 


1 


3 


11. St. Helena 


3 


1 


5 


2 


4 








12. San Francisco 


1 


4 


5 


2 


3 


- 


— 




13. Sanger 


1 


3 


4 


5 


2 


3 


1 


2 


14. Santa Ana 


3 


1 


2 


5 


4 


2 


1 


3 


15. Santa Barbara 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


16. Stockton 


£ 


£ 


£ 


_3 


_5 


_3 


£ 


£ 


Totals 


50 


32 


42 


49 


67 


34 


22 


22 



schools agreement as measured by Spearman’s rank order 
-correlation of .20 and .14', neither of which is signif- 
icantly different from 0 at the .05 level of significance. 

In spite of the overall lack of agreement in ranking, 
some objectives in each group are clearly favored over 
others. Of the five objectives listed for X-speaking stu- 
dents, Objective II (academic achievement through use of 
the mother tongue) ranks first seven times, or more than 
twice as often as any other objective in the group, for a 
total score of 32 .* There follow in close order Objectives 
III (improved self-concept through emphasis on native cul- 
ture); IV (development of bilingual, bicultural world view); 
and I (mastery of English); with scores of 42, 49, and 50 
respectively. In contrast. Objective V (adjustment to the 
dominant society) ranks -well belov; the others, receiving 
fifth place in eight out of sixteen cases, for a total score 
of 67. In fact, a two-tailed sign test shews that schools 
prefer Objective II over Objective V at about the .02 level 
of significance. The ranking of objectives for X-speakers 
suggests that most programs place greater priority on the 
development of the minority child within his own language 
and culture than on his assimilation to the language and 
culture of the American society. Still, the learning of 
English remains a significant goal for some programs, since 
three respondents rate it as their most important, and two 

*Since scores- are based on the sums of ranlcings, a low 
score indicates high priority. 
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others as their second ^ most important objective. 

An analysis of objectives for E-speaking children also 
yields evidence of certain goal preferences. Among the 
three objectives listed here. Objectives II (appreciation 
of the second culture) and III (impartial attitude toward 
one’s own and the second language and culture) are ranked 
equally over Objective I (mastery of the second language), 
with scores of 22 to 5'^. A two-tailed sign test shows pref- 
erence of these t-v;o objectives over Objective I at about a 
.02 level of significance. From this result it appears that 
the sponsors of bilingual programs are most interested in 
affecting the attitudes of E-speaking children toward the 
•minority language group, and are only secondarily concerned 

about their development in the s.econd language. 

: / 

Turning to evidence from qbesticnnaires not dealt with 

Jin the statistical analysis, one finds little to alter the 

■ preceding description. The general lack o'f agreement over 

objectives is underscored by the fact that respondents for 

I 

a number of programs declined to rank the standard objec- 
tives as requested. From several programs (e.g. Earstow, 
Fresno City, Santa Clara) came the comment that the objec- 
tives as listed were "all equally important," thereby indi- 
cating that in these cases the standard objectives are 
:perhaps only marginally related to the goals as perceived 
by the programs themselves. Others changed the wording of 
some objectives so as to alter their meaning substantially. 
For example, the respondent for the Marysville program al- . 



tered Objective V to read "To help the students achieve 
maximum success in content areas — math, science, etc,”, 
a change which underscores that program's intent to improve 
the academic achievement of Spanish-speaking pupils by using 
the mother tongue. Write-in objectives tended to be idio- 
syncratic, e.g, Compton's "Enrich our cultural scene and 
enable the minority ethnic group to maintain themselves at 
a culturally creative • level, " or El Monte’s "To effectualize 
the affective domain. "(! ) 

During the visits to program sites, persons were asked 
what they felt were the most important objectives of their 
program for : 1) non-English speaking students; and 2) 

English-speaking students. Answers to this question vrere 
highly varied, but in general corroberate the results of 
the questionnaire. Concerning the objectives for X-speaking 
students, there seem to be two main bodies of opinion. For 
the first group, the development of the student in his 
native language apparently receives primary consideration. 
Thus, according to Adan Rodriguez, coordinator of the bilin- 
gual project at i^arysville, "The ideal is to have him /the 
Spanish-speaking child/ master the language in Spanish at 
the end of the eighth or ninth grade" (personal interview). 
Although few persons at bilingual . programs expressed quite 
as much enthusiasm for the development of native language 
abilities, many others (e.g, interview'ees at Compton, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Ana, Santa Clara) made clear that their most 
important goal is to improve the academic achievement of 
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X-speaking children by use of the native tongue. On the 
other hand, a second group feels that the child’s develop- 
ment in English is their primary objective. In the words 
of Caesar Crsinl, the most Important objective for the stu- 
dents of the Chinese bilingual program in San Francisco is 
to “teach them English as fast as possible so they can fit 
into the educational system. .' . .“ Beyond these two 
groups, a few programs prefer such goals as “to develop 
communications skills in both languages" (Pomona); to "lift 
the self-image of the Mexican-American child" (Sacramento); 
or simply, "to help Mexican-Americans" (Brentwood). 

Goals for the English-speaking students are somewhat 
less controversial. Although several interviewees mentioned 
:the need for the English-speaking child to acquire the sec- 
ond language, goals of Improvement in basic academic skills 
‘and cross-cultural understanding were more frequently empha- 
sized. According to Harriette Jowett, director of the 
Fresno County bilingual project, the main objective for 
English-speaking students in their program is less to teach 
them Spanish than to make them functional in English "be- 
cause they need language development in their native 
tongue" (personal Interview). ‘ Goals v.’hich are occasionally 
emphasized for E-speakers as well as for X-speakers include: 
"self-image" (Los Nietos); "to instill pride in first and 
second cultures and langauges" (Redwood City); and "to pro- 
duce bilingual, blcultural Individuals" (.Sacramento). 
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IV. 2. Participants 

In examining various types of bilingual programs, it 
is clearly Important to take into consideration the back- 
ground of the students themselves. As has been noted, at 
least one typology of bilingual 'education (hichel s) is 
based primarily on student characteristics. According to 
Andersson and Eoyer, there are tv?o factors in the student’s 
background which should be . considered carefully in develop- 
in a bilingual program. One of these is the child's lin- 
guistic past: that is, his preparedness to receive the 

education he needs in English or X, or both. The obvious 
significance of this factor is underlined by Atilano Valen- 
icia, who states; "The type of bilingual program, the 
^instructional strategies in the instructional scheme, and 
the types of materials to use must be relevant to the level 
:pf Spanish and English comprehension and usage" (1969, p. 

3 ). The second factor is the child’s context — "the social 
and psychological impact that he can be expected to exper- 
ience as a result. of the particular school program in which 
he is placed" (Andersson and Eoyer, 1970, p. 9^). In 
consideration of this factor, it is necessary to take into 
account the child’s community and his family background, 
since these are probably the two most important determinants 
of social context. 

An important aspect of the investigation of Title VII 
programs, w^as to , determine the language background of the 
'students, .’ information concerning the native language back- 
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ground of students participating In various programs was 
obtained In the questionnaire, the results of which appear 
in Table 2 , Looking first at the total figures, one finds 
that the number oi native English speakers Is given as 
1,651, or approximately of the total number of students. 

Spanish Is by far the most common non-English language rep- 
resented: students of Spanish-speaking background number 

2,576 {59%) t as compared with only I57 ’’other” ( 3 ^). The 
students of "other" language background are composed large- 
ly of Portuguese-speaking students in the Hawaiian Gardens 
program, and the Chinese-speaking students In the bilingual 
program In San Francisco. 

In examining the mix of students in various bilingual 
programs, one finds there are no projects composed wholly 
of E-speaklng students, since this pattern was not fundable 
^under the BEA. On the other hand, bilingual programs ap- 
pear to- follow one of three patterns with regard to their 
student populations. In a small number of programs X- 
speaking children are in the minority. Thus in Fresno City, 
Sacramento, and La Puente, X- speakers constitute from 16,7 
to hC% of the student population. Most programs are mixed 
(i.e. contain children of both language backgrounds) with 
the percentage of X-speaklng students averaging somevrhat 
over half of the total enrollment. This type Is repre- 
sented by 14 of the 23 programs In the survey, • However, 
there are also six programs (Compton, Marysville, San 
Francisco, St, Helena, and Pomona) where X-speaklng students 
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TABLE 2: PARTICIPANTS 



PROGRAM 


Total # 
pupils 


Language Background 


% X-sp. 


Span. 


E. 


other 


1» Bars tow 


143 


99 


41 


3 


62.2 


2 . Brentwood 


28 


14 


14 




50.0 


3. Calexico 


180 


120* 


60* 




66.7 


4. Chula Vista 


580 


513 


67 




88.4 


5 . Compton 


44 


44 






100.0 


6. El Monte 


29 


15 


14 




51.7 


7. Fresno City 


120 


20* 


100 




16.7 


8. Fresno County 


113 


87 


26 




76.9 


9. Hawaiian Gardens 


170 


9 


54 


107 


68.2 


10. Healdsburg 


22 


16 


6 




72.2 


11. La Puente 


1,240 


596* 


644* 




40.0 


12. Los Nietos 


30 


21 


9 




70.0 


13. Marysville 


178 


178 






100.0 


14. Pomona 


.100 


100 






100.0 


15. Redwood City 


30 


20 


10 




66.7 


16. Sacramento 


262 


87 


175 




33.3 


17. St. Helena 


35 


32 


1 


2 


97.1 


18. San Francisco 


25 






25 


100.0 


19. Sanger 


56 


40 


16 




71.4 


20. Santa Ana 


90 


68* 


22* 




75.0 


21. Santa Barbara 


149 


108 


41 




72.5 


22. Santa Clara 


40 


40 






100.0 


23. Stockton 


700 


350*' 


350* 




50.0 


Totals 


4364 


2576 


1651 


137 


62.2 



Cav.) 

♦approximate; based on percentage calculations 
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make up all or nearly all of the project enrollment. 

Certain important questions relating to the language 
background of the students were not dealt with in the ques- 
tionnaire, One of these concerns the extent of bilingualism 
in the student population. Clearly, a large proportion of 
X-speaking students could be expected to be bilingual, 
especially since many had already had a number of years of 
schooling in English,. The issue of the extent of monol’ln- 
gualism vs, bilingualism was brought up during the inter- 
views, Many of the persons interviewed mentioned that 
there was a wide range of bilingualism among their students: 
in the bilingual class in Healdsburg, for example, six 
children were considered monolingual English-speakers, one 
,boy as monolingual in Spanish, and the rest (16) bilingual 
to varying degrees in Spanish and English, In most pro- 
igrams, children of E-s-peaking background are more likely to 
be monolingual than X-speaksrs, since for ’the most part E- 
speakers have had less exposure to the second language. 
Monolingual X-speakers tend to be concentrated in primary- 
level programs designed exclusively for X-speaking children 
(e,g, Compton, Marysville, San Francisco), 

Turning next to the -background of the students in 
their community, one finds a number of interesting trends. 
First, it appears that although Title VII programs are 
located in a wide variety of geographical settings, both 
urban and 2mra.l, the great majority are situated in urban 
.or , semi-urban areas which contain a. large .non-English 



speaking population. Cn the other hand, these minority 
populations tend to vary greatly In character. In some 
areas they are composed largely of recent Immigrants to 
this country vho have had little chance to mix vlth the 
local population. The students in the Chinese bilingual 
project In San Francisco, for example, are drawn largely 
from a body of recent Immigrants from Kong Kong who have 
taken up residence ln= the Chinatown district of that city. 
Other programs were established In areas v/here members of 
the minority ethnic group have long made up part of the 
community, and are often bilingual. If not monolingual In 
English. The Mexican-Amerlcan populations of La Puente and 
Pomona tend to be of this type. 

Naturally, the family backgrounds of students In bilin- 
gual programs tend to reflect this geographical and ethnic 
; diversity. In Marysville, for example, a fair number of 
i the parents of Spanish-speaking, pupils are recent arrivals 
(10 out of 65), and somewhat ever half of the parents were 
born in Mexico (Adan Rodriguez, personal interview). How- 
ever, since Title VII specified that a proportion of the 
students must meet certain lovf-income criteria, there is 
one element in family background that characterizes chil- 
dren in all programs: low socio-economic status. This 

Is particularly true for children of the minority language 
group. Thus in Chula Vista, the percentage of children in 
the target area whose mother tongue is other than English 
.and who come from lov/- income families is estimated at 65^ 



(Sweetwater Union School District, 1969, p. 5), while in 
Compton all students in the bilingual program come either 
from families v;hc are receiving AFDC (Aid to Families v;ith 
Dependent Children) allowances, or whose income is under 
§3600 (Frank M. Goodman, personal interview). 








IV.3* Curriculum 

The curriculum forms the most complex, and perhaps the 
most important component of the bilingual program to be 
examined here. Cne variable of the curriculum relates to 
the grade levels taught;, bilingual programs may occur at 
all levels and the range of subjects will, of course, vary 
greatly according to this difference. Then there is the 
question of v:hich languages are used to teach which sub- 
jects. As stated in the UKESCC Report on International Sem- 
inar on Bilingual Education (1965), ’’The relative roles of 
the mother tongue and the second language as vehicles for 
the teeching of other subjects is of basic significance in 
bilingual education, and has considerable implications for 
,the curriculum" (pp. 189-9C). Moreover, in dealing with 
:different aspects of the curriculum, one must consider ques- 
Itlons of time, although Anders son and Boyer (1970) prefer 
to treat this as a separate component. Ke're it becomes 
necessary to treat such subjects as the total amount of 
time devoted to the languages over the entire curriculum, 
and the extent and rate of language shift. 

The first aspect of the curriculum to be considered 
is the grade levels taught. A breakdown of the grade levels 
in various bilingual programs is shown in Table 3. As one 
can see, primary school programs are by far the most prev- 
alent type of program, there being only six projects (Calex- 
ico, Hawaiian Gardens, Marysville, Pomona, St. Helena, 

Chula Vista) which incorporate the junior high or high , 
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TABLE 3: CURRICULUM 



Key: Ch Lang=Chinese Language; Cora Skls=Coramunication Skills; 

Hist/Port=History of Portugal; K= Kindergarten; Lang Arts= 
Language Arts; Lang Dev=Language Development; M-A Cult= 
Mexican- American Culture; Mus=Music; P=Preschool; Rdng= 
Reading; Sp Hmts=Spanish Humanities; Sp Lang=Spanish Lan- 
guage; SS=Social Studies; W Geo=World Geography 


PROGRAM 


Grade 


Bilingual 
Sub j ects 


Sub j ects 
in E 


Sub j ects 
in X 


% time 
in E 


r. Bars tow 


K 


all 






60 


2. Brentwood 


3-4 


other 




Sp Lang 


20-90 


3. Calexico 


7-9 


SS 


ESL 


Sp Lang 




4. Chula Vista 


K-3 


SS . 


ESL 


Sp Lang 






4-7 


SS, Math 


ESL 








10 


SS, W Gep 




M-A Cult 




5. Compton 


K-1 


other 


ESL 




20-25 


6. El Monte 


K 


all 






50 


7. Fresno City 


K-1 




other 


Sp Lang 


90 


8. Fresno County 


K-1 


other 


ESL, Math 


Sp Lang 


70 








Lang Dev 






9. Hawaiian Gardens 


K-6 


Lang Arts 






85 






Math 










7-12 


Hist/Port 






. 85 


10. Healdsburg 


1 


other 


Rdng 


Art, Mus 


70 


11. La Puente 


K-3 


other 


Rdng 


Sp Lang 


90 


12. Los Kietos 


P 


all 






60 


13. Marysville 


K-5 


other 


ESL 




20-? 




6-8 


other 


ESL 


Sp Lang 




14. Pomona 


7-8 


Com Skis 






90 


15. Redwood City 


1 


other 


ESL 


Sp Lang 


50 


16. Sacramento 


P-2 


other 


ESL, Rdng 


Sp Lang 


50 


17. St. Helena 


9-12 


Math 


ESL 


Com Skis 












Sp Hmts 




18. San Francisco 


1 


other 


• ESL 


Ch Lang 


?-100 


19. Sanger 


K-1 


other 


ESL, 


Sp Lang 


50-75 








Lang Dev 






20. Santa Ana 


P 


all 






SO 


21. Santa Barbara 


K-3 


other 


ESL, Rdng 




60-85 


22. Santa Clara 


P 


all 






0-50 


23. Stockton 


K-3 


other 


Math 
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school level. In fact, the programs in Hav7ailan Gardens, 
Marysville, and Chula Vista also operate at the primary 
level and so, in a sense, can be considered as containing 
tV'O bilingual programs. Since this vas the first year of 
operation for most programs, grade levels usually span 
only one or two years, though the Hawaiian Gardens- program 
includes all grades from K through 12. A number of the 
classes are actually ungraded, although this fact does not 
appear in the statistics. The bilingual class in Brent- 
wood, for instance, consists of one class of students of 
third and fourth grade age levels. 

-Closely related to differences in grade level is the 
dichotomy of the pull-out vs. the self-contained bilingual 
program. V?ith the exception of the Portuguese bilingual 
project in Hav;aiian Gardens, all of the bilingual programs 
i at the primary level are of the self-contained kind. In 
the self-contained program children remain in a single 
classroom -while learning subjects in both English andX. In- 
many of these programs the regular classroom teacher, with 
the assistance of the bilingual aide, has the responsibil- 
ity for teaching subjects in both languages. However, in 
some of these programs (e.g. Sacramento, Stockton) a spe- 
cial teacher is sent in to give instruction in the bilin- 
gual or non- English subjects. In the pull-out system, the 
students are taken out of the regular English program and 
placed in the bilingual class under a special teacher for 
„pne_pr more periods a day. program is_much_ 
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more common in programs operating at the Junior high and 
r. 'high school because of the separation of subjects at that 
level. 

Perhaps the most crucial factor for the curriculum in 
a bilingual program concerns the use of languages in partic- 
ular subject-matter areas. In the questionnaire, respon- 
dents vere asked to list the subjects taught bilingually, 
and those vhich v;ere taught exclusively in either English 
or X, Those subjects outside of the bilingual component 
in a pull-out program were not considered. As shown in- 
Table 3» "tlie largest number of subjects in bilingual pro- 
grams are being taught in both languages. Four programs 
affirmed that "all" of their subjects, and thirteen others 
that all subjects but one or two are bilingual. Signifi- 
cantly, all of these programs are operative at the early 
I primary level. As a result of the pull-out system preva- 
lent in the higher-level programs , usually only one or two 
subjects are presented bilingually in these programs. So- 
cial studies is the roost popular subject taught in two lan- 
guages, presumably because of its inherently bilingual- 
bicultural nature. Art and music are also favorite bilin- 
gual activities, since approximately half of the projects 
! surveyed are conducting these subjects in both languages. 
Turning to the subjects taught only in English as 
presented in Table 3, one finds that in most programs only 
a fe"w such subjects are taught within the regular bilingual 
framework. The most frequently mentioned subject .is ESL, 
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which is listed as a separate subject by twelve prcgranis. 
Besides ESL, a distinct language development component in 
English makes up part cf the curriculum in the programs in 
Sanger, Fresno City, and Fresno County, In these three 
programs, which utilize the materials developed by Consult- 
ants in Total Education (CITE) of Los Angeles, and, in the 
Stockton program, math instruction is also being given in 
English. During the interview's it became apparent that the 
programs where content subjects such as math or science are 
taught only in English feel that it is important to the 
child's future success that he learn such subjects in the 
language that would later become his main medium of instruc- 
tion, In addition, reading is taught exclusively in English 
in four of the programs surveyed. The introduction of read- 
ing in English only has a special rationale: in this con- 

text both the interviewees iri Sacramento and Eealdsburg 
mentioned the need to introduce only one system of writing 
so as not to ’'confuse" the children, although these programs 
expect to introduce reading in Spanish at a later stage, 

A certain number of subjects are also being taught 
through the medium of X only. Most of these subjects are 
related to the language itself: ten programs list "Spanish" 

(as a first,- or a second language) as a separate subject. 
Similarly, the bilingual program in St, Helena offers a 
course entitled "Communication Skills" to develop the 
Spanish-speaking abilities of Mexican-American students. 
Certain courses .dealing mainly v:ith the . culture .of . a partic- 
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ular language group are being' given in that language (e,g, 
■"Spanish Humanities” in St. Helena and ”Mexic an- American 
Culture" in Chula Vista), but just as often such courses 
are presented bilingually. The bilingual class in Healds- 
burg offers the only example -where an attempt has been made 
to teach art and music exclusively in the non- English lan- 
guage. In this program the plan was to use primarily Eng- 
lish in the content areas and Spanish in the "experience 
areas," that is, art, music, and recreation (Healdsburg 
Union Elementary School District, 1969, p. 11). 

Leaving the problem of which subjects are taught in 
what languages, e comes to the question of the total 
amount of time devoted to each language in the curriculum. 
Many programs found it difficult to give exact figures for 
the amount of time devoted to either language, because the 
iuse of languages apparently varies from day to day and (in 
: pull-out programs) from individual to individual, depending 
on the number of courses in which a student is enrolled. 
However, from an examination of the twenty programs which 
provided such data, it seems possible to distinguish three 
main types of programs. In a limited number of programs 
(Compton, Santa Clara, the early primary level in Marys- 
ville) the use of the non- English language predominates, 
with English averaging under 23 % of the class time. Not 
■surprisingly, these are programs which contain large num- 
bers of monolingual X-speakers. The largest number of pro- 
grams (12 out of 20) are. those -where the. use of English 
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runs from 50-75% of class time. In the remaining group of 
programs (Hawaiian Gardens, Fresno City, Pomona, La Puente) 
the use of English predominates, taking over B5% of class 
time , 

Another problem to be considered v.'ith questions of time 
has to do with the extent of shift from one language to 
another over the duration of a program. Among the twenty 
programs which gave figures for the use of languages in the 
curriculum, six programs noted an Increase in the use of 
English. Programs of more than one grade level where the 
proportion of English has increased include those in Compton, 
Marysville, and Sanger, The figures for the Compton and 
Sanger programs cannot be considered truly developmental, 
since these programs were initiated in all grades simultan- 
eously, Cn the other hand, figures from the one-year pro- 
' grams in Brentwood, Santa Clara, and San Francisco also 
indicate a high rate of shift from the native language over 
to English, In the Brentwood and Santa Clara programs, the 
extent of shift averaged respectively 70% and 30%, In the 
San Francisco program, the amount of Chinese used at the" 
beginning of the program was not given but, according to 
the assistant coordinator of the program, a great deal of 
Chinese was used at the onset to give instructions and to 
teach concepts. The use of Chinese then gave way to English 
so that by the end of the year nearly all of the instruc- 
tion was taking place in English (A1 Yuen, personal inter- 
view), . _ __ _ 
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In most programs which registered an increase in the 
amount oi" jinglish used, the increase has been gradual and 
cumulative. The amount of English used in the Compton pro- 
gram, for example. Increased from 20% to only 25%, Even 
among the programs which witnessed larger increases, the 
change was gradual and day-by-day. The bilingual program 
in Brentwood forms an exception. to this general rule. In 
this project, the change v^as relatively abrupt — ^in the first 
semester most subjects were taught in Spanish, while in the 
.second semester subjects were taught in English, though 
hours of Spanish language and reading were maintained (Fedro 
Yanez-, personal Interview), - ; 
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IV, 1, ■ Methods and Materials 

The foregoing survey -of the curricula of bilingual 
prograojs left many questions concerning the organization 
of bilingual programs unanswered. For example, after exam- 
ining a list of subjects taught In bilingual programs, one 
still needs to ask: just how are these subjects taught, and 

to what extent do bilingual schools vary in their appllca- 
'tlon of methods? Bilingual schools, as other schools, may 
differ widely In over-all methodology, particularly with 
! respect to the type of methodology to be followed In the 
^ early stages of learning. This Issue Is summed up by 
Andersson and Boyer as follows: "Stated In a greatly over- 

: simplified way, some authorities stress freedom of play as 
.the best avenue of learning, while others emphasize the 
; economy of a highly structured approach, with teaching ma- 
iterlals and procedures planned out In much detail" (1970, 

;P, 104), The conflict over basic methodology Is also 
: reflected In a division of opinion over the . extent to which 
'a structured method should be used to teach second lan- 
guages, Furthermore, one may find rather significant var- ' 
latlons In the way bilingual subjects are taught In dlffer- 
, ent schools, depending largely on the composition of the 
: student group In the classroom. Teaching materials for 
; the most part correspond to these differences In approach, 

I 

.but there are special problems In finding suitable materials 
: for the bilingual program because of the frequent dearth 
LO.f. materials . In.. the._ r.'"!n-r English language, ■ 
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Looking first at the basic methodology of Title VII 
programs, one sees that there are some, programs which appear 
to favor a highly structured approach to the teaching of 
most subject-matter. An example of this kind of program is 
the bilingual primary project in Stockton, which uses the 
Ott materials developed at Southwest Labroatories, Accord- 
ing to the proposal for the project, the Stockton program 
revolves around five content areas which are structured so 
that "pupils move progressively through learning experiences 
^sequences for gradual but systematic development of concepts 
and language" (Stockton Unified School District, 1969, p. 8). 
However, most programs apparently prefer a methodology which 
■combines structured activities with periods of relatively 
.unstructured learning. For instance, at Fresno County, one 
of the three programs implementing the CITE curriculum, the 
i class schedule alternates between twenty minutes of inten- 
;Sive instruction, followed by tvrenty minutes of a self- 
■selected activity. The classroom contains an English- 
speaking corner and a Spanish-speaking corner, where chil- 
dren may go of their own accord during the self-selection ' 
periods (Harriette Jowett, personal interview). Similarly, 
in the bilingual project in El Monte children engage for 
short periods in structured bilingual activiites, and then 
are allowed to work on self-initiated activities within one 
of a nximber of specifically designed behavioral ' settings 
(El Monte Elementary School District, 1970, p. 16). 

There appears to be a wider, variation among bilingual . 
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programs when it comes to the question of methods for 
second-language teaching, m the teaching of ZSL, in par- 
ticular, one finds a fairly dear split between the advo- 
cates of a structured, linguistic method, and the proponents 
of a looser "experience*' approach. Typical of the former 
are the programs in Compton and Stockton, which follow the 
audio-lingual method in developing skills ' in both English 
and Spanish. Cn the other hand, some programs ' object to- 
the linguistic approach to language- learning. in the 
.Eealdsburg proposal one finds the following statement: 

;"Khile the linguistic materials do offer the advantage of 
.reflecting the natural structural forms of the children's 
.language, they dp net appear to develop language skills in 
I relation to the total experiences of the child” (Healdsburg 
.Union Elementary School District, 1969 , p.. 19). Therefore, 
j.this program prefers to emphasize a method dubbed the "lan- 
iguage experience approach" that would attempt. to develop 
^the child's language skills as he is learning other subject 
jinatter. Other programs, particularly those functioning at 
he pre first and first grade level, do not use a linguistic 
approach because they feel that children at this age are 

able to Pick up the language without any' special, structured 
instruction. 

In discussing methodology it is also important to look 
^at the different methods used in teaching bilingual sub- 
ejects. In the use of languages, for example, one finds a ■ 

-Tarie.ty...of .approaches depending on the^compositicn of .the 
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students in the classroom. In programs where there are a 
large number of monolingual X-speaking students, content 
subjects are usually presented in X, and later reinforced 
in English, Both the programs in Marysville and Compton, 
for example, began to teach reading and writing in Spanish, 
and literacy skills in English were not introduced until 
later in the program. In some programs with children of 
mixed language backgrounds, activities might be presented 
first in either language. An instance of this type of pro- 
gram is the preschool project in Santa Ana, where the teach- 
er teaches counting, music, and story-telling in either 
Spanish or English at her own discretion (Benjamin Soria, 
personal interview). Vihere there are few if ..any monolingual 
X-speaking children in the program, subjects are more usu- 
ally introduced in English, the other language being used 
ito reinforce- these concepts for X-speaking students. In 
La Puente, for example, Spanish is taught everyone as the 
bicultural element of the curriculum, but is used as a medi- 
ium of instruction in content areas primarily to explain 
and develop concepts when Spanish-speaking children are 
having difficulty in grasping a subject in English (Frank 
Keohane, personal interview). 

Differences among programs concerning methods in teach- 
ing bilingual subjects area also found on the issue of 
repetition: i.e,, should the same lessons be presented in 

both languages? At least one program, the bilingual pro- 
ject in Stockton, makes extensive use of repetition. In 



this program identical lessons are taught in English and 
Spanish, though not immediately following each other 
(Richard Valenzuela, personal interview). However, most 
programs find this method wasteful. According to the pro- 
ject proposal for the Sanger program, "Teaching the same 
subject matter twice, once in the native language and again 
in English, is generally unnecessary duplication violating 
the most important contribution of pedagogy, namely effi- 
ciency" (Sanger Unified School District, 1969 , p. 9 ). In. 
teaching bilingual subjects such as social studies, usually 
only the culturally appropriate language is used to teach 
a particular lesson- For less culturally- related bilingual 
subjects such as science or math, concepts are presented in 
either E or X, follovred by reinforcement in the other lan- 
guage, but an attempt is usually made to avoid direct dup- 
lication. 

In programs with children of mixed language back- 
grounds, differences in methods of teaching bilingual sub- 
jects as well as different approaches to language teaching 
require a greater or lesser degree of grouping within the 
classroom. In a number of programs X-spealcing children are 
separated from the other students to undergo special 
instruction in content areas in their native language. 

In the La Puente program, for example, Mexican- American 
children receive special instruction in math, science, and 
other subjects in Spanish within small groups supervised 
by the bilingual aide. The most common type of grouping 
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occurs for purrcses of reinforcement in the weaker lan<7uag:e. 
In the programs in Sacramento, Redwood City, Kealdshurg, 
Hawaiian Gardens, and elsewhere children are taken aside 
regularly for short periods for intensive instruction in 
the second language. However, not all mixed programs group 
children for language activities. At El Monte, Los Hietos, 
and Stockton, for. example, there is no separation of stu- 
dents for specialized language learning. 

Although bilingual programs would, naturally, tend to 
select materials which correspond to their particular ap- 
proach, many programs have found it difficult to obtain 
suitable materials. The extent to w^hich this is a problem 
varies widely among programs, depending on a given program's 
approach and the uses to which languages are put in teach- 
ing. subject-matter. In programs vfhere most of the instruc- 
tion in content-matter is done in English, there is usually 
little difficulty with material, since the state— adopted 
texts are used for this purpose. Nor is the problem acute 
for a few programs such as the CITE and Stockton projects, 
which use materials that have been developed to cover al- 
most the entire range of the curriculum. Cn the other hand, 
programs W’hich emphasize teaching in the minority language 
have often found it next to impossible to obtain appropriate 
materials in that language. 

In order to obviate the shortage of materials, a num- 
ber of programs .have attempted to use imported materials, 
or to translate English materials into the minority Ian- 



gua^e. The use of imported materials seems particularly 
■ appropriate in teaching" the ncn-Enc:li’sh language and cul- 
ture. In the Erentv'ocd, Fresno County, Eealdsburg, and 
other prcprrarrs, Spanish records and books are used to teach 
music and storj^-telling in that langruasre. Cn the other 
hand, tra.r.slated materials are often employed to teach such 
culturally neutral subjects as science and math. At 
Hav.-aiian Gardens, for example, state-adopted math books have 
been translated into Portuguese to aid Portusuese-spesking 
students in developing their math concepts. Some programs 
have made even more extensive use of translation. In both 
the Earstow and La Puente programs most Spanish materials 
have been translated from existing English materials. There 
seemed to be no particular need to develop special Spanish 
materials for the students in the La Puente project because 
it was thought their culture did not differ much from the 
Anglo culture (Frank Keohane, personal interview). 

However, a fev; programs do not consider the use of 
transla.ted or imported materials to be sufficient, and have 
attempted to devise their own materials in the non-English 
language. In many cases this type of material has been 
developed on a fairly ad-hoc basis. At Hav:aiian Gardens, 
for example, the classroom teacher has been improvising her 
own text cn language development, and at P.edwocd City the 
teacher has made up his cvn supplies for teaching social 
studies. In programs which possess a strong component in 
X, on the other hand, materials development in the minority 



language is often an important activity. The outstanding 
example of this type of program is the Compton project 
vhere, according to the director, there is a strongly felt 
need to develop materials in all areas of the curriculum 
that reflect the culture and the dialect of Spanish spoken 
in the area. Already some. 10^ of the teaching materials 
have been developed by the program, and it is hoped that 
eventuall 3 T all of the necessary materials v^lll be produced 
there (Frar-k I!. Goodman, personal interview). 
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IV. 5 



Teachers and Teacher Training 



The question cf what kind of teacher is test for a 
tiling. 3l prcgrair has teen much discussed in recent liter- 
ature on bilingual education. To many writers it seems 
self-evident that the teacher of bilingual children must 
possess certain unique qualifications. The first require- 
ment is language: for Gaarder, "the teachers should' have 

native-like command cf the language taught, with academic, 
preparation and experience through that medium" (1967, p. 
117 ), particularly for v:crk beyond the first few grades cf 
primary school. For others it is important that a teacher 
in a bilingual program be bicultural as well as bilingual 
"so that he m-ay properly assess the cultural differences 
brought by the students from a variety of backgrounds" (Uli- 
barri, 197C, p, 19). Cn the other hand, Anders son and Boyer 
admit that "unilingual speakers of English are by no means 
unneeded in a bilingual program" (1970, p, 113). Much de- 
pends on the uses to which the teacher will be put. The 
program which tries an integrated approach will be more in 
need of bilingual teachers than the pull-out program where 
one or two teachers are responsible for the bilingual com- 
ponent, In this section those aspects cf teachers and 
teacher- training will be locked at which reveal the varied 
approaches taken by different Title VII programs. 

An important part of the study cf teachers and teacher 
training, concerned an examinaticn cf teacher qualifications. 
The first step v.-as tc determine hcv? many teachers possessed 
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bilingual ability. In the questionnaire, -respondents were 
asked to Indicate the numbers of bilingual teachers in 
their programs. Locking at the results as presented In 
Table 4, one finds that although 14 of the 23 programs Indi- 
cate bilingual ability for all their teachers, still some- 
what less than half of the total number of teachers are 
considered to possess this cuallf Icaticn. In all programs 
v:here cnly one teacher Is engaged, that teacher Is bilin- 
gual. Moreover, In these' programs v.'here there are large 
numbers of monolingual X-speaklng children (e.g. Compton, 
Santa Cla.ra) teachers tend to be bilingual rather than mono- 
lingual. Conversely, programs where the teachers are mono- 
lingual in English (e.g. La Puente, Sacramento, Stockton) 
tend to contain somev.-hat Icvrer proportions .of X-speaklng 
children. 

Further information concerning the language compe- 
tencies of the teachers v.'as solicited In both the question- . 
nalre and the Interviews. First, during- the Interviews an 
attempt was made to discover how many cf the bilingual 
teachers are native speakers of the non-English language. 
Visits were not made to several of the programs v^lth bilin- 
gual teachers (Chula Vista, Calexico, EarstowO » t)ut from 
Information obtained fiom the other programs It appears that 
somewhat over half of the bilingual teachers (32 out of 56) 
speak X natively. The author also attempted to ascertain 
how many teachers have had training as sec end- language 
teachers. Referring again tc Table 4, one finds that 
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TABLE 4: TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 



PROGRA^^ 


Total 

#/ 

t*chrs 


#/ 
bil. 
t ’ chrs 


#/teachers with 
specialized training 


#/ 

bil. 

aides 


pre- 

ser. 


in- 

ser. 


ESL 


XSL 


1- Barstow 


8 




8 


8 






8 


2 . Brentwood 


1 


1 








1 




3. Calexico 


6 


6 










5 


4. Chula Vista 


16 


12 


16 


16 






11 


5. -Compton 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 




6. El Monte 


1 


1 


1 








1 


7. Fresno City 


5 


5 


5 


5 






5 


8. Fresno County 


5 


3 


5 


5 




1 


5 


9. Hawaiian Gardens 


2 


2 


1 


2 






4 


10. Healdsburg 


1 


1 


1 








1 


11. La Puente 


30 




30 


30 






65 


12. Los Nietos 


2 


1 




2 






4 


13. Marysville 


6 


3 


6 


6 






6 


14. Pomona 


1 


1 










1 


15. Redwood City 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


16. Sacramento 


11 


4 




10' 






7 


17. St Helena 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


18. San Francisco 


1 


1 




1 






1 


19. Sanger 


2 


2 


2 


2 




1 


2 


20. Santa Ana 


3 


3 




3 


1 




8 


21. Santa Barbara 


3 


3 




3 


1 




7a 


22. Santa Clara 


11 


11 


11 


11 








23. Stockton 


25 


7 


24 


24 


- -- 




9 


Totals 


145 


72 


106 


132 


4 


7 


144 i 
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respondents indicated that only four of the teachers have 
had training- as ESL teachers, vhile seven others have had 
experience or training in teaching X as a second cr foreign 
language (XSL) . Finally, intervie-wees -were ashed hcv.” a>any 
cf the teachers have actually teen trained through X as a 
3 -edium cf instruction. Although the figures here are also 
inccmplete, it appears that only a handful of teachers have 
had such training. 

Many prcgrains achncwledged the need for supplemental 
training fcr their teachers by instituting pre- and in- 
service training sessions. The figures in Table 4 show 
that out cf 145 teachers, 1C6 teachers participated in pre- 
service, and 132 in some form cf in-service training. Both 
of these categories are scmev;hat locselj' defined. For most 
programs,, pre-service training consisted cf a one- or two- 
week summer workshop during vrhich members cf the bilingual 
staff met to wcrk cut problems cf rationale, methods, and 
materials. In other programs, teachers attended summer 
practice sessions of up to six weeks in duration, or boned 
up on their language skills at summer institutes. Activi- 
ties in in-service sessions • have been ^ust as varied. In 
some programs in-service training has been simply a matter 
of regular consultation and planning between teachers and 
aides, vrhile teachers of other programs (e,g. Compton, 
Marysville) have attended college-credit courses on meth- 
ods in teaching FSL and bilingual education as part of 
their in-service training. 
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Beyond the questions of teacher background and trsln- 
ing, there vas the question of hcv/ teachers are being uti- 
lized in various bilingual progranis. In this regard it 
was important to consider hov many programs are following 
the one-classrcom-one-teacher approach as opposed to using 
team teaching. Generally speaking, the one-teacher approach 
ties in with the self-contained classroom prevalent at the 
lower grade levels. In programs of this type, the regular 
classroom teacher usualljr has the responsibility of present- 
ing the subjects in both languages. However, in some of 
the programs v;hich use the self-contained classroom, a 
special teacher is sent in to give instruction in ESL, XSL, 
or bilingual subjects. The bilingual project in Sacramento, 
for example, employs a bilingual "resource” teacher wrho goes 
from class to class giving bilingual Instruction in social ' 
studies and Spanish as a Second Language. 

Team-teaching, on the other hand, is closely associated 
with the pull-out program where separate teachers are used 
to teach English and non- English (or bilingual) subjects. 
Still, in most pull-cut programs the actual amount of team- 
work involved is minimal, since there is usually little 
overlap in the subject matter taught by both teachers. At 
only one prcgra.m has a situation been observed where a team 
of teachers actually have responsibility for developing and 
coordinating an entire curriculum. This is the first grade 
project in Redwood City, v;here two teachers are involved in 
the program, one to teach the English component and the 



other to teach the Spanish seg'ment. The teacher of the 
English component has charge of teaching content subjects 
in English to E-speakers as veil as to Spanish- speakers 
vho are more advanced in their knowledge of English. The 
teacher of the Spanish component teaches Spanish as both 
a first and a second language, and gives instruction in the 
major bilingual component of the curriculum — social studies 
(Sabrina Cohen, personal interview). 

Another important question to consider in this context 
was the extent to which bilingual programs utilize bilingual 
teacher aides. It appears that the services of bilingual 
aides are very widely used: Table 4 shows that the total 

number of bilingual teacher aides (144-|) almost exactly 
equals the number of teachers (145). Cnly two programs 
(Santa Clara, Compton) do not utilize teacher aides. In 
most programs there is approximately one bilingual aide per 
classroom, whether or not the teachers themselves are bilin- 
gual. Sometimes aides are restricted to certain particular 
tasks: the bilingual aide in the Pomona project, for exam- 

ple, is used primarily to handle audio-visual equipment, 

the function of the aide in St. Helena has been primar- 
ily to locate materials for the program and to tutor indi- 
vidual students. More' usually, however, they are used as 

assistant teachers, and cooperate | with the teecher to teach 

! 

all phases of the curriculum. 

In certain programs te-^cher aides play an especially 
vital role as the chief representatives of the non-English 



language and culture. In the Barstow, La .Puente, Sanger, 
and Fresno County progrs.Tis' an attempt has been made to 
associate one language (English) vrith the regular class- 
room teacher, and the other (Spanish) with the bilingual 
aide, even though the latter two programs contain bilingual 
teachers, Naturally, those programs where all the teachers 
are monolingual have had to place .special reliance in the 
bilingual aides. An example of such a program is the bilin- 
gual project in La Puente, where there are two aides for 
every teacher. The aides at La Puente are recruited from 
the local Mexican-American population and consist of two 
groups: adult aides and high school aides. The adult aides 

teach the Spanish component of the program under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, while the high school aides, who are 
chosen as potential drop-outs, serve as tutors to the chil- 
dren and as assistants on field trips (Frank Keohane, per- 
sonal interview). 
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IV. 6, Community Involvement 

i^ucii has "been v:rltten and discussed ahout the need, to 
involve the community In the blllneual program. For exam- 
ple, Theodore Andersson, in speaking of the Spanish- English 
i.rOe~ram, stresses that In order to correct popu- 
lar misconceptions about the nature of language and culture 
"the parents and Indeed the whole community need to be 
brought into the program” (1565, p, 159), Certainly, the 
ma'or focus of such action would Involve the parents them- 
selves, since they have the primary responsibility for the 
advancement of their children's knowledge. Ecwever, be- 
cause. public schools are responsible to a wider system 
including community taxpayers, it seems necessary to legit- 
imize the program to the whole community. In this section 
an attempt v'ill be made to examine the extent and type of 

community involvement at different Title VII bilingual pro- 
grams. 

The first step was to determine the means by which 
various programs are maintaining contact "with narents. All 
of the programs in the survey Indicated that they have made 
vigorous efforts to contact and to maintain communication 
with the parents. At four projects (Marysville, El Monte, 
i*ealdsburg, Pomona) parents first learned about the program 
by means of home visitations — that is, the te^^cher and 
sometimes the aide went to the homes of parents to explain 
the program, solicit the parents* rea^cticns, etc. The 
Marysville’ project has continued the home, visitations on_ ■ 
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j a regular b'i.sls becauseV to Adan Rcdrlguez, 

, |. "home visitations are the -most efficient” means of Invclv- 

I ing parents (personal Interview). Other programs have pre-i 
f erred to maintain contact with the parents by means of i 
bilingual PTA meetings or by holding regularly scheduled 
meetings throughout the year. Because of a requirement 
under the BEA, all programs have taken steps to Involve ! 
parental advisory groups In the program. These groups have 
assisted the proiect staff by drawing up obiectlves, dissem- 
inating Information about the program to the neighborhood, 
and by making recommendations about how the program could 
be changed and improved. 

1 Many progr-ms have taken steps to Involve parents more, 

j actively. Ten of the programs In the survey noted that 
they had made efforts to bring parents In tc observe class- 
es-and even to take part in Instructing the children. lit 
El Monte, parents come In on a regular bas-ls, and meet with 
the teacher twice a month In order to discuss what has hap- 
pened In the classroom and to plan future activities . (Robert 
Rodriguez, personal Interview). At the Stockton program a ‘ 
parental task force has been established to help teachers 
. prepare materials, to distribute Information to other par- 
ents, and to assist the school staff on field trips (Stock-' 
ton Unified S hool District, 1969 , p. 13 ). The Santa Clara 
project has perhaps gone furthest In Involving parents 
directly In the academic program. In this preschool pro- i 
j gram, small groups of children are taught In Individual j 
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j homes rather than in a classroom, and the mother listens j 

I I 

j while a lesson Is being taught or takes part In the Instruo-, 
i tlon. Once a week the home teacher speaks with the mother 
i and advises her on the kinds of things she might do to help 
i the child In areas he has difficulty with (Antonia Jilcottl, j 
i personal Interview), 

I As part of their efforts to promote parental Involve- 

1 

\ ment, certain programs have attempted to assist parents 

I In continuing their own education. This has been accomp- | 
i' 'I 

I llshed In various ways. In Karysvllle and Hawaiian Gardens!, 

\ * I 

! 

‘parents have been urged to attend nightschcol classes in | 

i . I 

i such .subjects as ESL, vocational training, and American j 
I citizenship. Other programs have set up classes exclusive- 1 

! - i 

i ly for parents of children In the program. In Sacramento, ■ 
i I- 

i for example, a special class In conversational English was : 

i begun for non-English speakln?^ parents, while In El Monte, 
i ■ . ■ ■ i 

: the bilingual project carried out a cultural enrichment pro^ 

I ■ ■ ! 

! gram that took parents on trips to see plays, musical pro- | 

! ■■■■,! 

ductlons, and programs at a local convention center (El i 

Monte Elementary SChool District, 1970, pp, 8-9), Perhaps ! 

i ■ • i 

I the Santa Ana project has offered the most outstanding pro-i 
! , i 

I gram In parental education. In this program, parents come^ 

I * I 

S twice weekly to the city recreation center to hear bllln— j 
! i 

i ■ 1 

j gual lectures on such topics as health, nutrition, and i 

i ■ ^ 

1 consumer education (banking and credit), and to participate: 

! ■ * > 

In English and sewing classes (Benjamin Soria, personal 
interview). ^ ^ ^ 

100 



j Besides the aspect of parental involvement, it was 

|- important to consider the extent to which other members of 
the community have participated in bilingual programs. 

Local citizens have been involved at various stages in the 
development of bilingual projects. In Chula Vista, Stock- 
ton, Sacramento, and San Francisco, community advisory 
groups were invited to assist in the writing of the origi- j 
nal proposal. In some programs local organizations have 
been represented on Title VII bilingual advisory committees,, 
In Compton, for example, the Bilingual Council contains 
representatives from four Xexican-American associations 

j 

I (KAPA, LULAC, Largo Center, V/elfare Rights Organization) , 
who participate in monthly meetings along with parents of | 

I children in the program. More frequently, however, members; 

i i 

os such organizations are informed about the program but do? 
not actually sit on the Advisory Group, 
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The study of twenty- three of the twenty-six bilingual 
programs in California under the categories of objectives, 
participants, curriculum, methods and materials, teachers 
and teacher training, and community involvement shows the 
tremendous diversity among current bilingual programs. At 
the same time, these programs can be discussed or compared 
in terms of certain variables in each of these categories. 
The variables may be summarized as follows: 



1 . Objectives 

! a) goals for X-speaking 
students 

b) goals for E-speaking 
students 

3. Curriculum 

a) grade level 

b) pull-out vs. self- 
contained 

c) use of languages to 
teach subject-matter 

d) time patterns 

e) extent of shift 

f) rate of shift 



2. Participants 

a) language background 

b) range of bilingualism | 

c) background in the communilj^ 

d) family background j 

I 

3. Methods and Materials ! 

I 

a) structured vs. unstructured 

b) methods in teaching bilin- 
gual subjects 

c) repetition 

d) grouping 

e) selection of materials 



5. Teachers and Teacher 6, Community Involvement 
Training 

a) teacher qualifications a) involvement of parents 

b) one teacher vs. team- b) involvement of cummunity 

teaching 

c) use of bilingual aides 



Some of these variables are more significant than 
others in distinguishing broad "types” of bilingual pro- 
grams. Variables under the categories of objectives, par- 



ticipants, and curriculum seem most useful in this regard, > 
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I T¥e' study cf ' otjectlves shows .that progharns' can he divided 
‘.into two groups on the basis of goals, for X-speaking 

i - ■ ■ 

children: either assimilation into the dominant language | 

and culture, or maintenance cf the first language and cul- 
ture. Also, bilingual programs can be distinguished into 
three types on the basis of the langi^age background of 
their students: predominantly X-speaking, mixed, or pre- 

dominantly E-speaking, The comparison of bilingual curric-i 
ula shows a third basis for distinguishing broad categories; 

of bilingual programs: the time devoted to each language | 

j 

in the curriculum. In this sense there are three types of ’ 
programs v?hich could be described as English-dominant, 
’’balanced" (where both languages are used widely in the 
curriculum), and X-dcminant. 

In comparison, variables in the categories of mehods | 

i 

i 

and materials, teachers and teacher training, or community 
involvement appear less significant in terms of making 
classifiable distinctions among bilingual programs. Al- | 
though there appear to be some differences among bilingual | 
programs over methodological points — such as the use of . • 
a structured or unstructureed method, or of repetition — | 

I 

and with regard to factors such as “teacher qualificaticns, | 

I 

and the extent of parental involvement, it does not appear 
possible to classify programs' into broad groups on this; 
basis. Furthermore, certain variables in the last three 
categories seem to be related to more fundamental distinc- 
tions amon g variables in the first three categories. In 
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I particular, variations In the methods of teaching bilingual | 
I subjects, grouping, the selection of materials, and even j 
teacher qualifications depend to a large extent on differ- 
ences in the language background of the students. 



I 

i 

I 

i 
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j 



I 

i 
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j one cf early prograas~(Cai®^ico^) ii^c\uded Anglos | 

|-in its Population, It Is sppareii'^ the chief | 

I inters this and the other early vas to help i 

j Spanis^'~^^^skine students who were havir^E ‘difficulty with j 
I the English currlculun. Itis e®P^^®is -was contin- 

I ued "^itie VII, v^hieh. In its of Policy, 

j specif^°^^^y focussed on the need, to help the "large num- 
! hers ^^lldren of limited EnJ^lis^~spesi^itig abilit^r’' in the 
United The policy is reflected ir the fact that 

in mos'*^ *^^^rent programs X-speahlrg students are In the 
majcrl'^“' ^orisituting some 62^ cf the total enrollment. 

I A and related concliisicn, i® that the teaching; 

I " ^ I 

I of 1^ their native language ra^^ins the basic j 

j justif^^^^^^^n of bilingual education proS^^-^^s, irarly pro- j 
grams zed the teaching of i^ath, science, literature,! 

and Content subjects in Spanish to ^^exican-Amerlcans j 

whose Of English hindered thein j_earning of such sub- 

jects ^^Slish. Although current prog^sms have been less 
consis'*'^^''^ about the teaching of content ®^l^ects In X, 
their ^^**^^onco to this basic principle 1® shown by the 
fact Ihese programs ranked Cbjecti'^^® {improved 

I acade35^° ^^hievement by use of- the mother i-Qr-eue) far above j 
jail ot^'®^ ^'bjectives for X-speaklng students. Even among | 
those where minimal use is Ead® X in: the currlc-j 

ulum, "teaching of X is apparently considered Important 

I as a Of achieving such intangible gos-ls as the 

i ■ . 

i ImurcV/^^^ of Self-concept, 
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Eovever, in spite of the importance in principle of 
the teaching of X, it seems that "bilingual education in 
California, as a vhole, can be characterized as shewing 
signs of a shift toward English. Such a trend is not sur- 
prising in, viev7 of the f?.ct that English remains the dom- 
inant language of the wider society. Evidence for this 
trend comes from an examination of both earlier programs 
and the present situation. Both the early Marysville and 
Calexico programs, for example, made plans to transfer 

their students to the regular program after they had ac- j 

! 

quired sufficient proficiency in English. Since Title "Vll i 

■ i 
1 

programs have been provisionally scheduled to be funded for; 
only five years, current programs recognize the need to 
prepare their children for an eventual transfer to an all- i 
English program. The trend tov^ard English among current 
programs seems confirmed by the fact -that all programs of 
mc'”e than one year's duration, and many of " the one-year 
programs have shew'n an increase in the amount of English 
used. 
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c las sif yins' Current Programs j 

I Although the study of Title VII programs shoved the | 

great diversity among current programs in the state, these | 
programs could apparently he categorized into several hroad 
["types” on the basis of certain of the M^riables observed. 

I As noted, earlier typologies vere based either on a compre- 
• henslve evaluation of linguistic variables. (Mackey), or on 
I variations in societal objectives (Flshamn), student back- ! 
I ground (Michel), or on organizational characteristics in 
the curriculum, (Gaarder, Ullbarrl). Mackey’s typology 
included the study of variables that vent considerably 
! beyond the limits of this study, so no attempt vlll be 
I made here to classify bilingual programs in terms of his 

j 

j v;ider typology, Hcvsver, since the latter three consider- | 

i * i 

j ations appear to parallel the categories in this study j 

i which showed significant distinctions among bilingual pro- | 
I grams (objectives, participants, curriculum), it seems j 

appropriate to discuss the possibility of a systematic 
typology based on one of these three variables, 

A typology based primarily on objectives (societal or j 
otherwise) would entail certain great ' difficulties with | 
reference to Title VII programs in California. First, the~j 
study of objectives showed the general confusion over the | 

issue among current Title VII programs. Although programs i 

I 

could be distinguished into two main groups on the basis | 
of two objectives for X-speaking children, this distinction! 
is clearly' too broad to form the basis of . a meaningful | 
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.programs hsTe inda^'^ =*>CW»,®’’-°‘"^'term increases in tK® use 
of English, -Khlio ^**'®*'s hs'^® '®‘'°Vn no snob i“=fsa=e- ’5°«- 
ever, oonsiaering ^^ot ®ost programs have h®®“ 

in operation only ^^ar, ^ ^^hg-tera goals of j.an? age 

I shift or language ^ predictabi® aucb 

i 

j basis, 

I A typology cf ^^^Sbaais "based P^^^-a-riiy 

I differences in see®s sitnil^^^y prC'-leai- 

latlc. First, it ^Uingual programs ^ Calij^. 

j omia cannot be ^-^Ghel’s c!cd®^» ^bto 

i groups according or bil^^SUali-® 

I the student popula'‘^^°^‘‘ appears ^h^t though 

I there are certain i’ ' ^^.gh concenP^^^^cns 

I mcnclingual X-spaa3^^''^ Children in -^ost proS^'a^ns | 

j evidence a vide bilingualism. Jt 

j seem possible to progi'ams- thre® 

j groups based on th^ ^ ^f F- and X-®Peahef^ 

the student populs-"*^ ^ ^^^htly E-spe®-Klng ^ jjii 3 cad, 

I predominantly X-SP^ ^ other hand» it is 

dent that a typclc^^ bn this basi® Vculd 

account for ctheP di^^^ • anong (Title yu P^® 

grams. In this on^ need, consi<l®^ "^be dii’i'®^- 

ences in the use ^®^hg" programs '^^-loh contain 

100^ X-speakers. 

In comparison typologies h^^ed oh 

tive s or student — ^^^oun^-h — -^^l^ Polo g y ba^ ^£— ji^gelZ- 
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I organizaticnal factors in the curriculunj would seem to hold; 

I ■ ' ! 

I certain distinct advantages in the description of Title Vllj 

I I 

jprcgrasis. Cne finds, first of all, that current programs 

i can readily be distinguished according to curricular var- 

i 

i iables identified in former typologies such as the time 

i 

j allowed each language, and the treatment and use of eaih 
I language. Equally important, however, is the fact that a 
i typology which deals with a variety of factors in the 
' curriculum allows for a more sophisticated treatment of 
I Title VII programs than a breakdown according to only two i 
I objectives or three types of student background. Using | 

i the criteria given in Mackey's description of bilingual | 

! ■ ^ ' ' 

curriculua, it seems that Title -VII programs might be cate-; 

gorized v;ith reference to cne of the four types; 1) Single- 

! I 

i Medium Accultural Transfer (SAT), where X is taught as a | 

j I 

1 subject hut not used as a medium of instruction; 2) Dual- 

I 
I 

j Medium Differential Maintenance (DDK), in which two lan- 
guages are used to teach different • sub Ject-matter areas; 

3) Dual-Medium Accultural Transfer (DAT), wrhich is similar 

j 

to DDM, except that these programs witness a shift tow'ard^ j 
the dominant language; and 4) Dual-Medium Equal Maintenance; 
(DEM), where an attempt is being made to maintain the use j 
of both . languages in all areas of the curriculum. 

There remain, however, several difficulties vrith a 
direct application of a typology such as Mackey's to a. 
description cf Title VII programs. The first one lies with 
the problem of dealing with the factor, of language shift. 
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^Mackey's typology this factoFTlays an important role j 
in distinguishing bilingual programs. Kovever, given the 1 
j short duration of current programs, it would be misleading 
I to ascribe too much importance to this factor in differen- 
i tiating current programs. Considering the over-all tenden 
cy toward language shift, programs which have shown no 
I apparent shift in the use of languages over a one-year 
I period may well demonstrate this tendency in the near fu- 
jture. In addition, both the study of previous typologies 
'.and of current programs showed the interconnection of 
I curricular variables with other aspects of the program. | 
i Thus a typology tasfd entirely on curricular varlahles Is 

bound “to be incomplete. 

Based on these considerations, a typology is proposed 
which is based mainly on relatively static factors in the 
curriculum, such as the extent' of langua,^ use and the 
teaching of subject matter, but which also includes var- 
iables in student background and objectives where these 
appear to be relevant. Like Fishman’s, this typology con- 
I sists of four broad types of bilingual programs. Rather ^ 
I than representing different kinds of objectives, however, 

' each type represents a different level of language use, 
ranging from maximum use of English (E) to maximum use of 
the non-English language (X). Each type will be illustra- 
ted with the appropriate examples from California Title 
VII programs. 
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Type It' Enpcllsh-domlnant 

In this type cf program, which usually contains few 



if any monolingual X-speaking children, the underlying 
I characteristic is the overwhelming predominance of English 
I in the curriculum, Althcu^such programs may make use of 

j 

|,X for certain limited purposes, in no case is systematic 
I use made of X to teach content suhlects. Examples of this 

j type of program include the Fresno City, Pomona,, and La 

i 

i Puente projects. In the Fresno City and Pomona programs, 
Spanish is taught as a subject but is not used as a medium 
i of instruction. In the La Puente program, Spanish is occa- 
sionally used to help X-speaking students "with content 
material, but no subjects are taught consistently through 
that language. 

Type II; Partial Bilingual 

In the partial bilingual program English remains the 
major language cf instruction, but X is used to teach cer- 
tain curricular areas other than the language itself, 
most often those having to do with the history and culture 
of the non-English language. Such programs generally con- 
tain children of bilingual X-speaking or mixed language 
backgrounds and operate on a pull-out basis. Projects 
which fit this description include the programs in Chula 
Vista, Calexico, St. Helena, and Hawaiian Gardens. Al- 
though the Sanger and Fresno County programs do not work 
,on a pull-out system, these programs can be considered 
! "partial, bilingual^* to the, extent that' English remains the 
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exclusive medluni of Instruction In ma^or curricular areas 
.(language development, math). 

i Type III; Full Bilingual 

i 

j This type of program contains children of mixed lan- 

I guage background who are usually grouped together In a j 
} self-contained classroom. In these programs there Is a 

j 

i fairly . even balance In the use of languages (though English; 

i * I 

i may be used somewhat more extensively) and children of both| 

i j 

I backgrounds learn most subjects blllngually. These pro- | 

i ■ j 

I grams tend to operate at the early primary level from pre- ! 

school through grade one. A list of programs In this cate-i 
1 ■ ' 
gory would Include the projects In Earstow, El Monte, 

Healdsburg, Sacramento, Stockton, Los Nietos, and Santa Ana; 

i 

I Type IV; Non-English (X) -dominant j 

This type of program Is composed largely of monolln- 

■ 1 

gual X- speakers and very extensive use Is made of the non- j 

I 

English language. In fact, predominant us-e Is made of X ; 
to teach major subject areas such as math, reading, and 
science. Although these programs may show signs of a 
shift over to English, their most likely objective Is to ^ 'j 
"improve the academic achievement of the students through j 
use of the mother tongue." The Compton, Santa Clara, and | 
early primary-level program in I^arysville are all examples | 
of this type. 

Such a typology, while It appears to offer the best i 
j means of classifying current programs, must remain sugges- 
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tive. Certainly there are programs which remain difficult 
to classify according to one of the four types described. 
Since programs are classified mainly in terms of static 

j variables in the curriculum, it is particularly difficult 

I 

j to categorize programs such as San Francisco and Brentwood 

-V 

which have shown a great increase in the amount of English 

i used. Although in' the end result such programs can be 

j 

I treated as English-dominant, one must remember that at the 
beginning these programs used a great deal of X to teach 
content subjects. Other programs which are difficult to 

j classify in terms of the model typology are the Redwood 

! 

ICity and Santa Barbara programs^ The Redwood City project 

j might be described as "full bilingual" to the extent that 

I 

I both languages are used throughout the curriculum on an 
equal basis. However, it seems that much greater use of 
Spanish is being made to teach content subjects to Mexican- 
Americans than to Anglos. One finds a different situation 
in Santa Barabra, v?here the use of Spanish is much mere 
limited with respect to time, but all content subjects are 
being taught to Spanish- speakers in that language. Thus - 
it is difficult to determine \7hether this program should 
be classified as "partial" or "full" bilingual. 
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V.3. Implicaticns of the Study j 

•• The present study of bilingual education in California, 

j in spite of (or perhaps in large part because of) its high-' 
i ! 

i ly tentative and provisional nature, suggests a number of i 

i ~ : 

I I 

i implicaticns for the future study of the phenomenon of 

i . i 

i bilingual education and even for the evaluation of future 
' ■ ■ j 

i programs. The first, and most obvious implication is that ' 

I bilingual education (even bilingual education in such a ^ 

i i 

: limited space and time) is such a multi-faceted subject | 

I 

that it needs to be studied in greater depth in its indi- 

» 

! 

■ I vidual aspects before any further attempt can be made to 

t ‘ - i 

j I 

I evaluate the meaning of bilingual education of a broad ! 

I ■ I 

{ scale. The conclusions in the present study concerning i 

! i 

I earlier and present programs did point to certain indica- 

1 

tions of how bilingual education in California could be ; 

generally characterized (i.e. emphasis on teaching X- I 

. j speaking children, importance of X, shift toward English), | 

! . I 

Ecv:ever, it seems that perhpas more incisive and definitivej 

statements could be made from an in-depth comparison of | 

bilingual programs in the area of curriculum alone, or 

i ■ 

j perhaps from a comparison of curricular factors and objec- i 

1 

Mtives in a given group of programs. 

Other more specific implicaticns stem from an examin- 

ticn of the present typology. One of these concerns the | 

■ ! 

interconnection of factors in pupil background and curric- j 

i 

I ulum. It seems natural that a prcgrsm which contains 

i 

I ■ ■ ‘ ' 

L^„i:§ir-S®_2yi?.^®XJ^j?.-.59^.P-^A^]^.^l-S2gldsh_.speakers._wp,uld. tend___ 
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j to be English-dominant in its curriculum, and, by the same ; 
i token, a program containing many monolingual X-speakers | 

f i 

i vould tend to be X-dcminant. Nevertheless, this is not al- 

i I 

I ; 

i ways the case, as witnessed by the classification of the 

i ^ 

San Francisco program (which contained exclusively monolln- 
i gual X-speakers at the beginning of the year) as E-domlnant^ 

I : 

^ Such a conflict would Indicate the eventual importance of 
I the factor of language shift in the classification of bllin- 
I gual programs. In a larger sense, however,, it seems to 
i call for a cicser study of the correspondence between the 

I " ^ 

i factor of language background and curriculum patterns in 
order to determine the extent to "Which this correspondence 



is significant. | 

I Perhaps the most Important implication of the study, 

and one that has 'significance, for the evaluation of bilin- 
gual programs, arises. from the fact that there seemed to 

* 1 

be so little overlap among current programs bet"ween factors 

j in the curriculum and stated ob^ec"tives. Only in the last 

1 ' I 

j category (X-domlnant) did there seem to be some agreement, : 

‘ I 

i ' . I 

I since two out of three programs in this category ranked j 

! ■■ 

I J 

Objective II (academic achievement by use of the mother 
tongue) as their first objective for X-speakers. Even here, 

j 

the significance of this correspondence is diminished by 

1 i 

i the fact ..that this remained the most popular objective 

i ! 

( 

j overall. On the other hand, one might expect that programs, 

’ which were E-domlnant in their curricula would tend to 

; * ^ ' i 

j fa vor Objective I_ (mastery of_ English), _ Ko t he La I 



i Puente propcram (the only urcject in this group from which 

I . . ‘ i 

i-data on objectives v:as obtained) ranked this objective : 

■ i • . • ! 

i fourth among the five objectives for X-speakers, Nor was 

I i 

» . i 

'■ there any correspondence between stated objectives and ! 

* curricular factors for the second and third types of pro- ’ 
I gram, although "full" bilingual programs tended to rank ! 

1 ■ - I 

i Objective IV for X-speakers (bilingualism-biculturalism) 

; higher than did the other types of programs. 

I The discrepancy between objectives and curriculum does 

i ' • 

t • 

i not necessarily imply a direct Judgment of programs in | 

I i 

i terms of their performance. Indeed, given the extensive 

i 

I . ■ * r 

i resources made available under Title VTI and the enthusiasm 
of both teachers and administrators (which was generally ; 

j 

I observed at these programs), it seems that most programs 
! are obtaining very favorable results as regards both pupil ; 
performance and community acceptance. Still, the discrep- • 
ancy does indicate that programs may net be as successful 
as they wish in terms of coordinating their aims and the 
means which they use to achieve those aims. Although it is 

I 

beyond the scope of this paper to discuss problems that ] 

i 

deal directly vrith evaluation, it does seem appropriate to ’ 

i 

suggest that a program can only be successful in the light i 
of the objectives that it sets for itself. It appears, 
then, that in view of the lack of consensus over w^hat. bilin- 

I 

I gual education really means, that future sponsors of bilin- i 

I i 

! gual programs will need to do some serious thinking about | 

I -I 

i what bilingual education means to them, and how this con— ; 
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j c ept can best be realized in the framework of a total 
j program, ^ _ 
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Appendix A: Cover Letter 

March 1 , 1 970 

Dear Mr, (Administrator); 

With the establishment of many new bilingual programs 
under Title VII, it becomes a matter of considerable inter- 
est and Importance to gather Information concerning the 
various types of programs currently in operation. This is 
what I propose to do as part of the research for my M'.A. 
thesis in Teaching English as a Second Language at UCLA. 

I would very much appreciate your taking the time to fill - 
out the enclosed questionnaire which will give the data 
required. If any materials are available which discuss your 
bilingual program, please mall them when you return the 
questionnaire. 

Upon completion of the study, a summary of the findings 
will be sent at your request. Thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation, I remain-. 

Respectfully yours. 



(Tay Lesley); 
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Ai^^endix B: Questionnaire 

I. PARTICIPANTS 

1 . Total number of pvipils in your bilingual program 

of whom are native Spanish speakers and 

are native English speakers. Other language group 

represented (if any) __and number of pupils 

in that group_^ . 

2. How many pupils are involved in the bilingual program 
at each level? (Indicate number of pupils) 

P K 1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 91C1112 



3. Are native and non-native English speakers mixed at 
different levels of the program? (yes or no) If so, 
at what levels are they mixed? (Circle level) 

PEll 2345 6789 10 11 12 

II, OBJECTIVES 

, A. What are the most important objectives of your bilin- 
gual program for non-English speaking pupils? (Indi- 
cate order of importance by placing the numbers 1-6 
in the blanks to the left) 

1 . To enable the students to gain a functional mastery 

■ of English. 

2. To improve the academic achievement of the students 

by using the mother • tongue to further concept devel- 
: opraent, 

3. To promote the students* feelings of dignity and 

self-worth by emphasizing the value of the native 
culture. 

4. To enable the students to develop a bilingual, 

bicultural world view. 

5. To help the students achieve maximum success in 

adapting to the dominant society. 

6. Other (please specify) 
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B. What are the most Important objectives for your 

English-speaking children? (If applicable* rank the 
objectives as above) 



1 . To enable the students to gain a mastery of the 
second language without detriment to their learn- 
ing in English. 

2. To cultivate in the students an understanding and 
appreciation of the second culture. 



3» To develop in the students an impartial attitude 
toward their own ard the second culture and lan- 
guage. 

4. Other (Please specify) 



III. CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS 

1 , What subjects in the program are taught in both Eng- 
lish and the other language(s)? (Indicate subject and 
grade level) 






2. What subjects are taught entirely in English? (Subject 
and grade level) 



O 

ERIC 



8 



r 



-3- 






3. What subjects are taught exclusively in the other 
language? (Subject and grade level) 



4. Approximately what percentage of classroom time is 
English used as the language of instruction at each 
level? 

p K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 It 12 

5. Are specially prepared or translated materials being 
used in your bilingual classes? (yes or no) If so, 
for what subjects and at what levels? 



1 

t 



6. Are you using materials prepared in a foreign country, 
for classes taught in the non-English language? (yes 
or no) If so, list examples of such materials and 
indicate levels at which they are used. 
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IV. TEACHER TRAINING-' 

1, Total number of teachers in bilingual program 

of vhom have competency in both languages. 

2, Are bilingual teacher aides being used in your pro 
gram? If so, how many and for "what purposes? 



3. Hov many of the teachers have had specialized traln- 
Ing in the education of bilingual children? (Indicate 
the number cf teachers involved in each type of train- 
ing, e.g. pre- or in-service workshops. Teaching Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, etc. 



V. COMI-'IUNITY INVCLVEl-IENT 

1 . Are" parents of non-English speaking children Involved 
in the academic program at any level? If so, how 
many are involved and in what capacity? 



2, Have any special organizations been formed to ensure 
communication between school and community? (yes or 
no ) 

3. Do teachers meet with parents of non-English speaking 
pupils on a regular basis? (yes or no) If so, how 
often do such meetings take place and approximately 
how many parents attend? 



4. Have you witnessed any increase in parental Interest 
for furthering their own education as a result of the 
program? (yes or no) 
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VI. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Please use this page to make any additional remarks you 
vish. 
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Appendix Cs Interview Questions 



1. What Is the background of your students, and on what 
basis were they selected for the program? 

2. What are the most Important objectives of the program 

for: 1) non-English speaking students; 2) English- 

speaking students?; 

5, What language do the children first learn to read? Do 
they become"" literate In both languages? 

4. What languages are used to teach ’’major” content areas 
(e.g. math, science, and social studies) and which are 
used to teach "minor” content areas (e.g. art, music, 

p;e.)? 

5. What Is the distribution of the laguages over the weekly 
schedule, and over the duration of the curriculum? 

6. If your program Is a mixed one, are English-speaking and 
non-English speaking pupils separated for different 
activities? If so, what activities? 

7. What kinds of materials (standard or non-standard) are 
used in your program? 

8. To what extent are bilingual teachers and teacher aides 
utilized in your program? 

9. What kind of specialized training have your teachers had? 

10. To what extent have parents become involved In the 
program? (What organizations have been formed to ensure 
communication betvreen school and communlt 2 r; what special, 
classes have been set up for parents of non-English 
speaking children? ) 

11. VThat particular successes or problems have you had with 
the program? 

12. Do you envision any changes for the future? 
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